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DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED. 


(Many of our readers must have some knowledge of William Thom of In-, 
verury. He is a handloom weaver, a humble, meritorious man, who has ex.) 

rienced a large share of the miser‘es incidental to his class, in the course of | 
which he closed the eyes of a wife and several children. He was at last only 
saved with his surviving little ones from the final refuge of extreme poverty by |, 
the kindness of afew gentlemen. to whom he became known in consequeace of 
the publication of a felicitous poetical piece in one of the Aberdeen ne.spa- 

rs. For a striking chapter in the actual life of a man without work and) ), 
means of livelihood, see a paper by Thom in a previous number of this Journal. 
He has now published a collection of his poems, from which the present is au) 
extract. We take the opportunity of mentioning, as a characteristic and in- 
teresting circumstance, that this fervent-spirited child of the Muses made a_ 
journey of upwards of two hundred iniies to pay his devotions to the shade of), 
his brother poet, Burns, at the festivel of the 6th of August. Perhaps no per- 
son there made ene half so great a sacrifice to attend as the Aberdeenshire 


weaver. } 
The morning breaks bonnie o er mountain and stream, 


And troubles the hallowed breath o’ my dreain ! 
The gowd light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 
But, ghost-gathering midnight, thou'rt dearer to me. 
The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 
And fairer creations arise to the night ; 

When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 
Then bright are the visions awakened to me ! 


O ! come, spirit-mother—discourse of the hours 
My young bosom beat ail its beatings to yours, 
When heart-woven wishes in soft counsel fell 

On ears—how unheedful, proved sorrow might tell ! 
That deathless aifection—nae trial could break 
When a’ else forsook me, ye wouldna forsake ; 
Then come, O! my mother, come often to me, 
And soon and for ever I'll come unto thee ! 


And thou, shrouded loveliness ! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen : 

*T was kind—for the lowe that your e’e kindled there, 
Will burn—ay, and burn, till that breast beat nae mair. 
Onr bairnies sleep round me, oh ! bless ye their sleep ; 
Your ain dark-e’ed Wile will wauken an’ weep ; 

But blithe in his weepin’ he’!! tell me how you, 

His heaven-hamed mammie, was ‘ dautin’ his brou.’ 


Though dark be our dwallin'—our happin’ though bare, 
And night closes round us in caulduess and care ; 
Affection will warm us—and bricht are the beams 
That halo our bame in yon dear land of dreams 

Then weel may I welcome the night's deathy reign, 
Wi' souls of the dearest ] mingle me then ; 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 

But on for the night wi’ its ghost revelrie ! 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760. 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XIV.—POLITICS AT A BANQUET. 


A few days after the conference, Carleton accompanied bis friend to dinner, 


| scribed them—one styled the English, one the Irish, interest ; the former con- 
| sisting of persons who were themselves settlers—the other, of the sons or de- 
scendauts of settlers from England: as to the great mass of the nation, the 
people of Irish descent, it went for nothing in the visivle political combinations 
of the epoch. It seems to have been an object with the Doke of Bedford to 
reconcile the conflicting parties, at least to bring their great leaders to a good 
understanding with his government and with each other, and in the p:osecution 
of his purpose he was seconded zealously by Tisdall. 

'| Primate Stone was at this time virtual, perbaps it might be said acknow- 
| ledged head of the English interest. He had experienced a defeat in 1753 on 
| an lmportant question—no less than whether the right to dispose of the surplus 
| revenue belonged to the crown or the legislature. Mr. Boyle at that time led 
| the Anglo-Irish interest in the House of Commons, where his influence was very 
great, and, as has been significantly observed. bis abilities in the management 
of elective committees were much dreaded. His success was loug celebrated 
by the country party, and in the toast, ** Tottenham in his boots,” the indivi- 
dual who came travel-stained to the debate, and whose vote decided the con- 
| test, was in flowing cups richly remembered. Between politicians capable of 
| ‘setting due value on a rival's merit, it is not difficult to adjust terms ot accom- 
|;modation ; and when the Duke of Bedford arrived in Ireland, the primate, who 
had been dismissed from the privy council after his defeat, but whose genius 
||was certainly not for retirement or asceticism, had recovered strength, and re- 
| constructed a party able tu sustain itself against any that could at that time be 
|'called out against it in Ireland. It was the policy of the viceroy to win over 
\|the support of this party to the government, but to do so without driving an- 
peeee' strong party into opposition. He would therefore reconcile if it were 
\practicable, the primate and the Eari of Kildare ; and abortive efforts were 
|making by Tisdall, who was a staunch friend of the primate, and by others to 
‘effect this desirable object, at the time of Carleton’s arrival in Dublin 

| Carleton and Derinzy were the first of Tisdall’s guests to arrive, and they 
found their accomplished host ready to receive them. ‘Tisdall’s exterior was of 
‘that cast by which nature seems pleased to show forth the visible ascendancy of 
|mind over matter. Short of stature, and without any commanding prominence 
‘of feature, there was a character of self-reliance in his air and im the habitual 
lexpression of his dark countenance, that manifested a quiet consciousness of 
power. There never was a flush of triumph over his cheek or brow in his mo- 
iment of brightest success, nordid he seem disturbed or ill at ease in the emer- 
jgencies when his mental labour was severest. For the general observer, no- 
‘thing more was visible than an air of satisfaction or a look of thought ; the 
deeper emotions were discernible only by the few who can decypher the minute 
and mysterious characters in which nature depicts expression upon an eye and 
‘a lip, where a powerful will struggles against the display of it. Asto Tisdali’s 
|manners, it might be said his politeness was easier than might seem to suit the 
jceremonious habits of the times; while yet he had the tact to accommodate 
jhimself to occasions and characters so as never to fail m the degree of atten- 
jtion expected of him. He received Derinzy with the cordial welcome of an 
‘old frend, and in the grace with which be saluted his companion there was a 
)kindliness which the young man fe!t to be very encouraging. 

| The next guest announced was Lord Charlemont, who entered with the un- 
jassuming grace for which he was distinguished, aod with an air of deference 
\to the host and company which seemed evidently to belong +o the benevolence 
jof his nature, to be derived from feeling, not assumed as manner. 

| “Lord Charlemont,” said Tisdail, after the compliments of reception were 
over, “allow me top esent to you my young friend, Mr. Carleton, who will 
joue of these days redeem the promises in his favour, for which I am ready to 


‘vecome a surety. Mr. Carleton, Lord Charlemont, whom every court and city 
in Europe would gladly win to desert us, and who has come here from ali these 


at the Solicitor general's, where he was to meet some of the leading politicians, attractions to make his home where his country is. And here,” continued he, 
of the time. At convivial meetings of this description, much of the business 4s the grave and dignified aspect of Mr. Malone presented iself, taking the 
of government was done—adherents were engaged, opponents won over, and, bame as it was announced, “here comes one wom I need not mtroduce or 


discontented supporters were conciliated. It may be remembered that, at this 
period, whatever may be said of the slavery of the Irish House of Comtunons, 
its members were pre-eminently independeot. had no constituency to 
please or satisfy ; holding their seats by a tenure coeval with the sovercign’s 
occupation of his throne, they troubled themselves little with the thought of 
meeting, at the commencement of a new reign, constituents to whom until then 
they were to enact the fiction of representatives. The apprehension which, 
was to be realized at a time probably distant, certainly contingent and unknown, 
was a fear by no means embarrassing ; so long as the sovereign lived, their 
seats as members were secure—the consequences of a royal demise it would 
have been undutiful to contemplate. For the close of their own lives they 
were careless to make provision ; to provide against such an event as belalling 
the sovereign would be a species of treason—a “ compassing of the king's 
death.” ‘Thus, duty to the throne kept senators in the House of Commons at 
their ease respecting duty to the people, and they felt it far more becoming 
their position to take care of their private interests, and secure place or pen- 
sion while within their reach, than to exert themselves in public discussions for 
visions of national interest which they believed could never be realized, or to 
win favour from constituencies which might never have an opportunity of award 
ing to thém substantial marks of either censure or approval In such a state 

things it is easy to imagine that there was more business done in assemblies 
where guests were taught to value their immediate and personal interests, than 
in those parliamentary debates where there was nothing of more consequence 
to he discussed than the interests of the country. 

Such a state of things, however, was not unfavourable to the formation of 


parties ; nor were parties the less inveterate in their mutual rivalry and Opposi-| 


tion, that the prizes for which they contended were not purely political. The 


great parties of the day were two, very much what they were when Swift de-| 


\describe— Antony Malone, a title higher than any that can be given him—the 
omament of bis profession; whether in place or out of place, its foremost 
jman.” 

Mr. Solicitor-general,” said Malone, bowing low, and addressing himself 
to Lord Charlemont, “ if he does not reserve the right of reply always to hum- 
self, takes away all power of reply when he is pleased to compliment.” 

“ And leaves no necessity for it when his compliments are so just as they are 
now,” said his lordship. 

“ Here comes one,” said Tisdall, as he heard a name passed to a servant in 
the anti-chamber, ‘‘ whom compliments could not overpower, even were one to 
try the novel experiment of complimenting his morals. Mr. Secretary Rigby, 
i bid you welcome, and congratulate our friends as weil as myself on your liay- 
ing been able to escape to us. How has your negotiation sped? What says 
the Geraldine! Will he grace our feast?” 

“ Impracticable,” said Rigby, ‘‘ quite impracticable ; he seems to inherit all 
the ant-episcopal virtues of his race. ‘No peace with the primate’ is to be 
added to the ‘crom aboo’ in hisarms. Jt is certainly more deeply stamped ou 
nis heart than the family motto. 

‘* Who is this that wags his head so wickedly against our head of the Eng- 
lish interest and the Irish church—that would condemn our Primate Stone to 
be stoned to death? Kildare! eh—the stout Earlof Kildare! I thought so ; 
none but a dare-devil of his kind would dare to kill the immaculate primate ”’ 

“ That’s not * yourthunder,’ Andrews,” said Tisdall, turning from Mr. Rigby 
to receive two pew-comers. ‘* Stand forth, thou soul and body of whim, gay 
Peter Brabazou—come and appear. When a body of so goodly proportions «s 
nature thought worthy to contain the learning and abilities of our friend, is in- 
terposed between fabrics of your dimensions and mine, total eclipse is our forj 
tune. But no personification of learning could obscure a genius like yours— 
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such a shower of small facetiousnesces ; and you to ask who could dare assail 
the primate. My good friend, the man that has courage to announce himself 


by a discharge of pleasantries like yours, is bold enough not only to wage war) 


on a primate, but totreat his predecessor, St. Patrick, as the saint treated the 
vipers, and warn him off the premises.” 


“I say, solicitor,” said Mr. Rigby, ‘was it you who advised the itinerant | 


preacher of the arguments he was to employ in the conversion of Lord Kil- 


dare.” 
“[ had no fee that J can remember on any consultation of the kind, nor in- 


deed am I aware of the argument you allude to.” 

“The poor preacher was picked up by some good Samaritan, who, as they 
say, made him ride in his chariot, and talked with him about his enterprise—no 
less than that of converting the stout earl. What arguments do you rely on! 
The missionary showed all bis wares. When they were every one ransacked 
and set aside, his unknown benefactor offered to help him to one yet untried. 
Remind the earl, said he, of Primate Stone ; ask him how he would like to have 
his company for ever, and tell him he must now take his choice-—repent, re- 


form, and go to heaven, or else die in his sins, and live for ever with the pri- 


mate.” 
“No, Rigby, that was uo advice of mine ; and you may tell Lord Kildare 


that if he has paid the concocter of it, he has cheated himself. A pasquinade 
ought to have something original in its composition—this is a mean plagiarisin. 
Don’t you remember that a princess royal of France is reported to have given 
this amiable explanation of her conversion—she wished to be somewhere in the 
next world where she would not meet her family. 

“ There is another reason why it could not be Tisdall’s,”’ said Mr. Andrews ; 


* it would not be in season. If reports are to be credited, his grace of Armagh) 


has fallen into religion ” 
The conversation was interrupted by new announcements—Lord Clanbrasil ! 
—the Primate! Neville looked up, and was not less impressed by the aspect 


galise the worship of the papists under due restrictions, than to connive at it as 
‘It is now permitted.” 

“I did not tell your lordship that | had no other objections to the bill. At 
the same time I must observe, that there is more justice than you seem to ad- 
‘mit in the objection you refer to.” 

“In faith, my lord primate, I cannot discern the justice of refusing to ac- 
knowledge and reward the loyalty of well-affected men to the extent that I pro- 
posed to gratify the papists, merely because some little etiquette would be in- 
fringed by the favour done to them.” 

“Are you sure they would accept the bill as a boon ora favour? J have 
proof to the contrary. Indeed I believe it is no secret that the leading men of 
the Romish persuasion have formally thanked me for the part { took in defeat- 
ing a measure which they regarded as involving the downfall of their religion.’ 
, ‘May I ask your grace, was the apprehension of such a result among the 
reasons for your exertions against the bill ?” 

The question was asked by Mr Malone ; the company were silenced, and the 
ptimate for a moment disconcerted by 1t—he rallied, however. 

“Mr. Prime Sergeant,” said he, “I beg pardon,” (the title had been with- 
drawn from this emment lawyer) ‘Mr. Malone, I understand the drift of your 
question, and | am not ashamed to reply, that | would not contemplate the ex- 
tirpation of heresy by any parliamentary indirectness. [ would not pass a bill 
contrived for the subversion of Romanisin as a boon and an indulgence to it.” 
| “ Your grace mistakes my bill,” said Lord Clanbrasil ; * I affected no grace 
to popery ; my benevolence was directed upon loyal papists. I purposed to 
relieve them in the exercise of their religion ; but as to the religion itself, I 
jpretended no favour to it.” 

‘A capital distinction that of your lordship’s,” said Tisdall, “ but, permit 
me to observe, hardly applicable. When you tell the papists that vou wish to 
legalise the exercise of their religion, while at the same time your purpose is to 
destroy it, you do something like breaking the word of promise to the heart. 


and bearing of Primate Stone than persons usually were who for the first time 
beheld him. ‘The personal beauty of the primate, it is well known, has retained 
its remembrance in traditions preserved to the presentday. It was of the kind 
most appreciable by the many—beauty of form and colvuring, both such as to 
give a character of elfeminacy to the appearance, had it not been corrected by 


a stately bearing and figure, and by a masculine energy of expression. This}! 


latter quality, however, was not visible to the general observer. ‘The counte- 
nance of the primate had habitually an air of softness and repose, which changed 
at times into a Joftier and sterner character, but seldom indeed, unless when the 
mind that informed it willed, to appear commanding or excited. 

“ What a fine appearance,”’ said Neville to Lord Charlemont, beside whom 
he was standing. 

“ Yes, very fine; something between Seneca and Sardanapalus. There is 
as much melancholy in the primate’s face as a life like his would permit to re- 
main there. I sometimes think he has the grace to be sorry for having taken 
holy orders; but I believe the faint trace of discontent in his fine face would 
be more justly ascribed to a feeling that he is too great a man for the sphere he 
has been set to move in.” 

“ Have you any curiosity, Lord Charlemont,” said Mr. Malone, to see how 
the antagonists, Clanbrasi! and the primate, bear themselves through the even- 
ing. You see how graciously they are conversing now. The primate has paid 
his round of civilities, and he allows that astute peer to engross him as if there 
were none but he in the company.” 

“ Amicitia usque ad mensam! His grace is not insensible to the comfort 
that the summons to dinner will release him.” 

“ The two peers, and their recent trials of strength, have been not exactly a 
study to me; but certainly there was something to excite attention in secing 
two very able men advocating and opposing a measure of much importance, on 
grounds which neither of them in his heart approved of. The primate, | am 
persuaded, saw his adversary’s game; but | am disposed to think, that his 
grace's own secret has not been penetrated. It is perfectly certain, that, not- 
withstanding his decided and successful resistance to Lord Clanbrasil’s bill, he 
is in high favour with the papists—higher, indeed, than before his opposition.” 

A summons to the dinner-table interrupted the conversation. Politics, aud 
all pertaining to politics, were excluded fiom the repast. Hilarity was not 
banished from it, nor wit, nor pleasantry ; occasionally a little rude, perhaps, 
but never pointless ; nor even were scholarship and philosophy silent. Butthe 
meeting was essentially political ; and as soon as the attendants had withdrawn, 
and the toasts began to circulate, the true genius of the place resumed its as- 
cendancy. At first the political discussion was commenced in a conversation 
apart, as it were, between the primate and Lord Clanbrasil ; but gradually one 
and another joined in it, and the little fount became a stream and a flood of con- 
versation to which every guest contributed. ‘To render it intelligible, a word of 
explanation will be necessary. 

rd Clanbrasil was one of that very small number of senators who had the 
sagacity to discern the practicability of distinguishing between Roman Catho- 
lies cxpable of becoming well-affected to the state, and those whose prejudices 
were invincible. Under this impression he framed a bill for the registration of 
popish priests, as they were then termed, giving to a certain number the law's 
protection in the exercise of their spiritual functions, and effectually disabling 
all others. At the time when this measure was proposed, the Roman Catholic 
religion was connived at, not tolerated ; secular and regular clergy were alike 
prohibited by the letter of the law, and alike indulged by a species of clandes- 
tine but effectual toleration. Lord Clanbrasil’s vill would have the effect of 
banishing from the country, and holding in exclusion from it, regulars and all 
those whose political principles could not be depended on, and of reducing un- 
der the power of the law such of the clergy as, having become registered, were 
permitted to remain. ‘This measure was introduced as a step in the march of 
toleration ; but it was regarded by the most intelligent of the Roman Catholic 
body asa scheme for the extinction of their religion. A strong persuasion is 
now entertained, that they judged the measure wisely. [t would have cut off) 
the supplies from the Church of Rome in Ireland, and left it to perish by inani- 
tion. hen first introduced intu the House of Lords it was negatived, princi- 
pally owing to the part taken against it by the primate. The proposer of the 
measure, however, was not discouraged. Favoured by the Duke of Bedford, 
he introduced his bill again, and succeeded by a small majority. The next 
stage it had to pass through, was a vote upon it in Privy Council ; and here the 
friends of the cme were too strong for the viceroy : the measure was defeated. 
The project thus rendered abortive was the subject of conversation between the 


author and the opposer of it. 
“ Well, primate,” Lord Clanbrasil was heard to say, you donot dishearten 


me. I cannot think a mind like that of your grace will continue long untler the 


, You profess to make a law that they shall be at liberty to quaff pure popery as 
it comes unadulterated from Rome, the source ; and the beverage you design 
ito provide is something that never saw the sea; or reflected the triple crown of 
ithe pontiff. A toast; my lords and gentlemen, full buinmpers—* The glorious, 
pious, and immortal memory 
| The toast was drank with the customary honours ; but it had not the success 
expected. j.ord Clanbrasil was determined it should not terminate the discus- 
jsion. Anticipating his host, before the company were well seated again, he ob- 
\yected to the view taken of his policy. 
| “I shall submit,” said he, “to be judged by any impartial and unpledged 
rson, if I am not in the right. I suvmit the case unreservedly to Anthony 
alone, if he will decide upon it.” 

** Give judgment, Mr. Malone,” cried several voices. 

* You do not seem to remember, gentlemen,” replied he, “ that there are 
two parties in the case. Even in the sportiveness of an after-dinner arbitration 
the consent of both is necessary.” 

All eyes were turned on the primate. He said, 

**My Lord Clanbrasil cannot possibly entertain a higher respect for Mr. Ma- 
lone’s judgment and integrity than I do. I shall listen to his after-dinner deci- 
sion, | have no doubt, with as true pleasure as I have often listened to an argu- 
ment from him in a court of justice and in the senate.” 

“Then thus adjured I speak. In this case the court is of opinion that the 
most reverend father, George archbishop of Armagh, primate and metropolitan 
of all Ireland, and the Right Hon. James Earl of Clanbrasil, have each been 
placed in a false position, and have experienced the inconveniences to which 
such a position is liable. You, my Lord Clanbrasil, purposed to destroy the 
papist party, or at least to deprive it of power. To this end, you devised a 
lscheme for dividing it, and to render your scheme successful you recommended 
it by liberal professions. You, my lurd primate, discerned the Noble Lord’s 
purpose and policy. You designed to protect the papists and popery against 
his artifices, and that such patronage should seem consistent with your profes- 
sional obligations, you were forced to disgnise your favourable intents under a 
show of intolerance. You are bound, my lord, by two conflicting en; 
ments: your ecclesiastical station demands of you, if you have power to effect 
it, the extinction of heresy—your political station as guardian of the English 
liuterest, makes you guardian of the Church of Rome—you cannot admit of its 
overthrow. My Lord Clanbrasil would create a division in Romanism, your 
grace would perpetuate division in Ireland; and neither your grace nor the 
Noble Lord would serve your respective purposes-by declaring them.” 

There was silence for a brief moment. The primate was something more 
pale than wont—in the countenance of [ord Clanbrasil surprise was visibly 
depicted. ‘The host spoke to relieve the awkwardness of the occasion. 

“‘Malone,”’ said he, “this is rather bold speaking; you seem to me more 
conjectural than usual in casting such imputations.” 

«No, solicitor,” replied the consummate lawyer, *‘ there is nothing conjee- 
tural. Lord Clanbrasil will avow, I am sure, that I have divined his purpose 
aright ; and as to the views of his grace, fifty years’ experience of En Fish rule 
furnishes an ample instruction of what they must necessarily be—the same 
with those of Primate Boulter, Primate Marsh, Primate Hoadley, and never 
more effectually or more graciously carried into act than by his grace who has 
conferred on me the high honour I am at this moment exercising. And let it 
not be thought for a moment that | make the policy of England matter of re- 
proach—I am an arbitrator, not a censor—as long as there is a national spirit in 
ireland, England will take heed to keep us divided. Statesmen of inferior 
parts would be contented with inferidt successes. It would be sufficient for 
then to keep parliament divided, to set Protestant against Protestant. Your 
grace knows that this is not enough for the times. You have had proof that a 
national feeling nay be strong enough to fuse Protestant parties into one ; you 
must guard the interest of England here by a division of more magnitude. 
While Rome is powerful for its numbers and strong in its purposes here, we 
dare not attempt to separate from England or assert our independence of it. 
To do so would be to give ourselves up as the dependants or victims of the 
popish party. You ensure your ascendancy over us by not permitting that 
party to be dissipated.” 

* Capital,” cried little Brabazon, “that’s just the policy of Mrs. Cuthbert. 
When poor Cuthbert got those blotches on his face—never mind, man, every 
body sees them—his wife, ihey say, regularly made away with every prescrip- 
tion; for, as she very justly argued, it was better to have a husband faithful, 
although his face was in a blaze or so, than to have him like an Adonis, making 
conquests and forsaking her." 

Cuthbert did not seem to feel quite comfortable. On the contrary, he showed 
by a gesture much worse than ro pte that he harboured vengeance in his 
heart. Mr. Andrews, a distinguished fellow of the college, afterwards provest, 


influence of such an objection. Long-continued connivance is, to all intents, 
equivalent to toleration. It would be indeed less inconsistent in the state to le-| 
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had barely time to arrest the hand in which he held his glass much in the fash- 


ion of a missile. 

“ Are you mad !”’ said he, in a whisper. * Is it before the primate you would 
commit such an outrage '” 

“ What can a man do, Andrews? One can't call such a fellow out for a 
matter of this kind. It must be punished on the spot, or else you must laugh 


remedial as the fate to which he came with the desperate intention of resigning 
'lhimself. 

| Meanwhile his disappearance had been observed, and had caused confusion 
‘and alarm. When the primate rose to take his leave, Mr Derinzy profited by 
‘\the opportunity, and joined the small train which accompanied the dignitary as 
|ne departed. Looking around to give a signal to Carleton, he perceived for 


it off.” ||the first time that the youth was no longer of the company. 
“ Certainly,” said Andrews, ‘ uniess you would have the laugh at yourself.| “Stole away,” said Tisdall, who observed his lock of i.quiry. “ Your 
We must try to turn it off. 1 think,” said he, addressing himself generally to young friend has not had bis head made for our wine, or clse he has little heart 


the company, “I have an illustration rather more in point than our friend Bra_ 
bazon’s ; that is, supposing Mr. Malone's jndgment correct—a thing for which 
I should be in this instance unwilling to shat myself. | dare say, gentlemen | 
ou all know the story of the captain's shark. I was in Hawk's ship, off Porto 
Bello, at the time the monster was thus appropriated. There was a dearth of 
such creatures at the time, and the first I saw in my ignorance I was eager to 
entrap. The old boatswain refused to aid me with fishing apparatus, and 
= to the captain’s cabin with a boy's eagerness, to have authority on - 


“* The boatswain says, sir, you do not permit fishing, and he refuses to help 
me.’ 
“*T dare say,’ said the captain, ‘ boatswain knows what he’s about.’ 
«* But it is a shark I want to take.’ 
“+ Is it indeed !—the very friend I want to keep Will you keep my secret 1” 
said he, as we walked on deck. ‘Ay, there you are,’ as he looked over the 
ship's side, ‘constant and faithful, and my friend Andrews would deprive me 
of you. Look, boy, landward ; look in any seaman's face when his eyes fall) 
on those white walls, If sharkey were out of that, it would be hard to keep 
the men on board. He is more a terror to them, | can tell you, than the ship's: 
corporal—a rope’s-end is a trifle in comparison with sharkey’s jaws. While he 
uards the ship we shal! have no swimming to shore. I cannot afford to lose’ 
“Your admiral, Mr. Andrews, might plead a very creditable precedent in 
Irish society,” said Malone; “and the authority, my lord primate, was very 
venerable indeed, no less than episcopal ; I should not be much out if I added 
regal also. When two of the contending clans had been ailowed time and fa-' 
cility for bringing their quarrels to maturity and indulging in a mutual slaughter, 
the Lord Justice Clifford was summoned over to explain or justify his supine- 
ness. He selected a bishop as his advocate and agent. His argument was 
brief, and from the result it would appear convincing and satisfactory. 
“* T hold it good policy, sire,’ said he, ‘to wink while your majesty’s ene-. 
mies are cutting off each other’s heads. They will spare you cost and trouble 


for our polities. I should augur better for him if he were a thought higher tem- 

pered.” 
“ You do him injustice,”’ said Derinzy ; “rely on it, we sha!l suffer no dis- 

credit from him. He is better than high tempered—he is well tempered, and 

of a true heart aud high spirit.” ; 
The departure of the primate, upon whom Tisdall waited to the door of his 

coach, interrupted the ranean At his return to the hall he found Derinay 

questioning his servant. The servant was speaking. 

“ Quite sure, sir. They say that a letter was bronght by a man in a sailor’s 

dress, and that Mr. Carleton accompanied hii in a coach.” 

** Carleton has not been home to-night,” said Derinzy ‘ Your servants tell 

of some summons to him with which I am not altogether satisfied.” 

More than one voice, in reply to Tisdall's words and looks, told the story of 

the youth's departure. The porter’s account was the most circumstantial. He 

was standing at the hal!l-door when a man came up the steps and asked if Mr. 

Derinzy and a young gentleman his friend, Mr. Carleton, were of the dinner- 

party. On saying that they were, the man gave his message, and told him to 

“ be alive and look sharp” in having it delivered 

“ Did you know the man '—had you seen him before?” said Mr. Tisdall. 

“No, sir; he was quite a stranger to me, and I think he was strange to the 

place, for the man that was with him in the strect seemed directing him like one 

that was a foreigner, or something of the sort.”’ 

** There was a man with him—did you know him?!” 

“No, sir, I never saw him before, nor ever saw the like of him either; I ne- 

ver saw such a rascally squint as he bad, in all my born days.” 

** That must be the fellow,” said another servant. * that got up behind the 

h just as it was rollingaway. He darted wut of the entry at the corner and 

mounted." 

* A stout and rather short man, was he, Williams!” said a servant. 

Yes, he was.” 

“ Then Stamer and I saw him, squint and all, getting upon the coach.” 

Here Mr. Derinzy’s servant said to his masiter-— 


if they are not meddled with.’ ‘ Whereat,’ observes old Hanmer, ‘ the king 
smiled and bade him return to Ireland.’ ” 

Carleton heard no more. A packet was placed in his hand, and a word whis- 

red in his ear, at which he hastily quitted the table and proceeded to an outer 

Il in a blaze with liveried servants. The 
them enclosing a little cross set with brilliants. What the letters were, may 
be afterwards seen when there is more time to read them It is now enough 
to say what was their effect. Carleton was manifestly depressed by the receipt 
of them ; and while he seemed to form a brave resolution, he was not, so one 
would think, happy in the adoption of it. After a short pause, he asked for the 
bearer of it, and conversed with him apart. A carriage was then summoned to 


* T think that must be Mr. Neville’s servaut, sir. He was in the stable-yard 
of the hotel this morning ; he was talking to the ostler, and | suppose about 
your honour, for I heard the ostler say, ‘ there’s Mr. Derinzy’s servant—you can 
jask him yourself ;’ but when [ came up to them. Pearson went away.” 


ket contained letters, one of, “ P'b:s looks serious,” said Tisdall; * | see you think so. [ll get Malone 


‘lout to you, but | despair of being able to do you any other service than by plac- 
‘jing some of our civic authorities at your comuiad. | must presently resume 
my post at the table, although one of the brightest stars in all our sphere is 
twinkling in my place tll | return.” 

And so Tisdall disappeared, and presently Malone was at Deriuzy’s side, as- 
sisting him with his counsel. 


door, that th f| tis unnecessary to coutinue the details of tie farther investigation. The 
another hie bat, an- (result was, that Carleton, about half an hour beiore, had entered into a coach 


other his cloak, another stood at the hall-door, and two at the carriage steps ; 
each and all arresting him until the expected gratuity was given. hen his 
process of spoliation had been mechanically endured, the young man took his 
place in the carriage, the bearer of the message seated himself on the box,with 


and proceeded, as the order to tue driver was understood, towards Rogenson's 
quay. It was arranged that Mr. Derinzy should follow thither with all practi- 
cable haste, while his friends took such measures 4s might seem most advisable 
to second him, sending a force of constables and military to support him, and 


the driver. The direction was given, and the vehicle set off on its |umbering endeavouring to trace out and secure the iodividual whose simister aspect had 


career. 


produced so strong an impression on all those by whom he was beheld, 


Then Carleton threw himself back, and allowed his thougtits, gloomy as they | Derinzy proceeded on his way with the impetuous eagerness which the emer- 
were, to have free way with him—he even spoke aloud. |gency seemed to inspire ; but his haste did not prove to be speed — In that time 


“My dream is over,” said he, “my way of life is already in the sere. 
Strange destiny mine! to work out, as if it were my own will, the will of 
others. Child, boy—I have been a machine moving at a command from with- 
out. Then it was in my own affections the principle of my submission was 
found. Now it is feeling for the affec ion of another. Well, if | can make 
her happy, even if I ssothe her close of life, that is something; but it is a 
strange destiny never to choose, never to have a will—poor Neville!” said the 
youth, ready almost to dissolve in a fit of tenderness for himself; but a bitter 
smile came te his relief, and saved him from the effeminacy. _ 

While troubled thoughts were hurrying across his mind, the coach lumbered, 
on as rapidly as such a vehicle preceded by such a team could roll. It reached, 
at length, the quay. 

“ Are we arrived?” said Carleton. 

“Yes, master, yonder’s the vessel. Ready my men!” cried he to two per- 
sons in sailor's dress who appeared at hand. 

** All ready, sir.” 

Neville threw some silver to the driver, followed his conductor, and entered, 
a small boat—the sailors sat and plied their oars rapidly. At no great distance 
the tall form of a two-decked vessel towered in the dark air. The song of the: 
mariners, as they weighed anchor, came mingled with the plash of the waves 
over the dark water. In Carleton's mind all was phantasm, though not a hi-, 
deous dream—an ecstasy of tenderness at one moment, then of sorrow, and 
more generally a confusion in which all feelings that agitate the human breast,| 
exerted by turns a mastery. 

At last, the boat drew up by the ship's tall side. There was a veiled figure 
- soe Carleton seized a rope, swung himself aloft, and stood for a moment) 
silent. 

“ My lady, sir, is below,” said the female before whom he stood ; “ she felt, 
a little faint. I prepared her when [ saw the boat approaching, and if you 
please I will conduct you down.” j 

Carleton attended his conductor down the steps ; at the bottom she opened 
a door and said, 

* Please, sir, enter.” 


the streets of Dublin by night were better adapted to the purpose of breakers 
of law, thau to the wants of those «lo would do well. The lamps, feeble and 
distant, served rather to show thieves and iaraaders their prey than to make 
honest men aware of their danger. There were laws, to be sure, that lamps 
should be set up at equal! and not extremely imcommodious distances, but such 
laws were little regarded. The number of !umim-nes required for a street 
might be found in it, but a far too large proportion would give light to the viei- 
nity of some great man’s dwelling, while, beyond. the defrauded way was wrap- 
ped in utter gloom, or would be shown here av! there by a something to which 
the name of light was given, but which was move dismal, and disastrous in its 
weak wan twinkle than midnight darkness itself. ‘I'he coach in which Derinay 
sat, brought its own light with it. Two servants bearimg torches in their hands 


'|stood behind and threw a glare over the dark ways as they passed on; but the 


light which showed the streets displayed the coach also, aud displayed it to more 
than friends. On a sudden there was darkness ; the two {v tmen were hurled 


.|from their place, the torches they bore were trodden o 1! the horses were seized 


and loosed from the vehicle, and when Mr. Derinzy strove tv jomp out, he found 
the door so firmly closed against him, that he was a jis rin bis carriage. A 
crowd of men he could see standing around, all pertect:y silout; he called to 
them to let him out—no answer. Roused to indignation, tic drew out a case of 
pistols and said— 

“Tam armed and desperate; if you do not release ime istantly, whatever 
the consequences may be, by him that made me, I wii tie upon you.” 

Before his menace had time to produce its etfect, «: any effect, a voice rich 
in the melody of Munster called out, “is that Mr Dormzy?” and without 
waiting for an answer, continued like a stentor— 

“ College, college, college, to the rescue.”’ 

There appeared to be something like an amicable stru s zie i the crowd—some 
persons apparently endeavouring to prevent the syoaker trom taking pant in 
a matter he had no concern in. He was to be heard cep! ving— 

** Off—would you have me leave in this vile dura ce « sillant gentleman of 
my own county—a Derinzy !” 

And breaking his way through all obstacles, he sprauz upon one of the libe- 
rated horses, making him rear, and curvet, and kick, while he cried out— 


It is scarcely necessary to say Carleton obeyed. He entered, and was in- | 
stantly and rudely seized by vigorous arms, hand-cuffed, gagged, aud bound. 
and deposited in a narrow berth to which the cords which tied him were fas- 
tened. Sounds, not to be misunderstood, on the deck over his head, and the 
rushing of water on the planks, taught him the vessel was under weigh. It is 


needless to describe the varicty of emotions by which he was agitated ; but |ges to lash 
when the violence of his first indignation had subsided, he began to feel that 
suffered so bad nor so ir- 


the wrong and treachery he from, was not 


“Now, ye rapscallions, scatter, disperse. Ho, college, college—here’s an 
honourable selladion ie limbo. Come from your peaceful recreations—descende 


de calo—adeste fideles—come, sizar and commoner, from the first floor and the 


garret—sic ttur ad astra, from the dens ye are storming and the taverns where 
ye are taking a sober refreshment. Ho, college, college, come with the scour- 

jiliece Helots to their ergastula. Here they come—here come the 
boys of old Trinity, and here am I, Buck Farrell, of Tatterdown, that was, 
mounted on my war horse, todo one good deed before I leave your scurvy 
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streets. ‘Take care of your toes, you villians—scour away, you rabble, or try!| 
how the heels of a gentleman's coach-horse agree with your plebeian scouces.”” 
And as his horse reared and lashed, the crowd scattered so as to leave a 
space in which he rode round the coach, still shouting at the top of his voice— 
“ College, college.” 
Presently his cal] was answered. 
“ Here we are—here’s college,” and the voices and the rush of a multitude, 
was heard approaching. | 
Then the crowd around Derinzy hastily dispersed ; but the poor Buck's ex-) 
hibition of courage and friendship was not without its cost tohim He was felled, 
by a missile, and when a couple of score of college youths, who had been en- | 
joying a meditative ramble in the neighbourhood, carrying the keys of their), 
doors carefully wrapped up in the tail of their gowns, arrived in hot haste at), 
the coach, and obtained lights, they found his body extended before it. He | 
was bleeding profusely from the head, and ina state of insensibility. Mr. De-, 
rinzy had him removed into a house where surgical aid could be procured for, 


aim, and for the servants, both seriously wounded. Having made, with all pos- 


sible haste, the best arrangement in his power, he was leaving the room, when, 


ne heard Farrell pronounce his name. 


the natives of New South Wales, their manners, customs, &c.,so far as I have 
observed them. Well, I have been neatly three years upon the Clarence, and 
I think that the blacks upon it are a diabolical set—they are thievish, treacher- 
ous, and blondthiens <-thate cowardice alone often prevents them from commit- 
ting the most dreadful excesses—in fact, they are in no way to be feared till 


jnine-tenths of the white population in the district are so foolish as to allow 


them to come to their huts at pleasure, and to feed them and clothe them—it 
isthen that they will watch their opportunity, and—but [ will just tell you 
what lately happened upon this estabiishment. I may first sta‘e, however, 
that the blacks murdered Mr. C. P. just befure [| came upon the river, and, for 
perhaps a twelvemonth afier, we never allowed them to come near any of our 
stations ; they would sometimes sneak in and steal blankets, &c , but nothing 
more serious. We were, however, necessitated to drive them off the river 
several times, and they got at last to keep at something like a respectful dis- 
tance, and did not trouble us, though some of our neighbours suffered severely, 
as they had then begun to steal a sheep occasionally. About twelve months 
ago, they showed themselves frequently, and seemed anxious to be upon friend- 
ly terms with us, and at length were allowed to come to the neighbourhood of 
the station whenever thev liked; they likewise went to the different out-sta- 


“ To the ship, Mr. Derinzy,” he murmured, “ help me aboard. I feel weak) tions, and most of our men were foolish enough to allow them to go into their 


and silly, but it’s my last night in Ireland; I] mend when I leave it. I'm) 


proud and glad that I did you one good turn before going.”’ 


buts and lol! about at pleasure—in short, the greater part of our men gave up 
carrying fire-arms, or even keeping what they bad in proper trim in their huts, 


He spoke with interruptions and with evident pain, and relapsed again into,jand they were giving the black Jellows all the clothes and rations they possibly 
insensibility Mr. Derinzy reiterated his charges that he should be carefully jcould spare. ‘The upshot of all this has been, that about three weeks ago, they 


attended, and said he would return to see him; he then proceeded to the quay. 


jjmurdered two men, a watchman and a shepherd, robbed the hut, and carried 


Some of the constables and soldiers sent by Mr. Malone arrived alinost at the joff twelve hundred young sheep ; not satistied with this, they went in search 
same moment with himself and assisted him in his researches. But all assist-||of the other shepherd, and were just going up to him, when they saw me ap- 


ance was vaio-—houses and ships, land and water, were searched to no purpose. 
The only vessel which it would have been useful to visit was beyond his reach, 
holding its swift course with well-tilled sails to the open sea, and bearing Car- 
leton its prisoner. 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


“In the imperial palace it was never known before-hand the week or even 
the day when Napoleon would quit his residence to take the command of bis 
troops. It was invariably expected, that all the officers, both civil aud military 
should be ready to follow him at a moment's notice; for he never informed 
those whom he wished to take with him until a few hours before his departure ; 
and, as they knew not the place he would go to, each one patiently waited un- 
til the grand marshal should communicate the orders of the emperor. These 
orders once given, the preparations for the journey were soon made: we were 
then ready to follow Napoleon to the end of the world, if he had ordered us. 
At the time to which { am referring, he chose to depart from St. Cloud inthe 
middle of the night, accompanied in his carriage by his grand marshal and 

rand equerry, and passed over, with the rapidity of light, a space of one hun- 

red and fifty French leagues in less than thirty-six hours. ‘The order of the 
journey was as follows. On the left side of the carriage, an aid de-camp on 
service rode ; on the right, the equerry on service ; the other aid-de-camp, the 
equerries, the orJerly-otlicers, the Mameluke Rustan, and the domestics of the 
suite, accompanied the carriage ; while all these were followed by an escort 
of the chasseurs of the guard, and the guides, commanded by an officer. On 
they precipitated themselves lixe a hurricane, in full trot, night as well as by 
day, for eight, ten, and even twelve leagues, sometimes without even halting 
We, who were obliged to follow this whirlwind, during the night above all, 
were, as you might suppose, not very well at our ease. In places where the 
road might be narrow, we would sometimes run one upon another, and with an 
ardour and zeal that had the appearance of something savage in it. Evil to 
him who was not a good horseman, or perfectly sure of his horse ; for, in 
tumbling, he would be sure of being trod under foot by the horses in his rear, 
before their riders would be able to arrest their speed. On went the torrent— 
on we precipitated ourselves—in heat or iu rain, on the ice, across the snow, 


|\proaching the but, and took to their heeis ‘T'hey bad killed the shepherd at 
the door of the hut, and thrown his body into a deep creek, which runs past 
the station. The watchman had endeavoured to save himself by making to- 
wards the next station, but was settled before be went 300 yards trom the hot; 
he had evidently defended himself stoutly with a stake, which we found close 
by. The vodies of the murdered men were very much mangled. | may men- 
tion, that the creek being very much flooded, the blacks, no doubt, thought that 
we coulu not cross it, and would be the less likely to findthemout. However, 
1 was home by four o'clock, and at six started again with Mr. E and fourmen, 
/and made to the station that night, and after them next morning. At mid-day 
||\we came upon the camp, which they had left that morning, and got the sheep 
‘jan hour before sunset. The blacks got across a river very much flooded, and 
‘escaped. The Commissioner has been after them since, but on account of the 
||mountainous nature of the country in which he overtook them, he could make 
nothing of them. They drove the sheep no less than twenty miles the first 
day, and that, too, through the mountains, and where the grass was seldom less 
than between two and three feet in height. When about four miles from our 
station, they left 400 of the sheep behind them, es a bait, | suppose, thinking 
that when we found them we would take them home, and that they would thus 
get at least one day more a-head of us; but in this they were rather out, for 
we pressed forward after the main body, and having found them, we directly 
dispatched homewards two of our party to see after those we had left behind, 
which were found without a netive dog having touched them. We got home 
upon the fourth day. I! may tell you, as one of the pleasures of a bush life, 
that on the morning of our start, in our hurry in tracking the sheep, we lost our 
rations, and the weather being rainy, our clothes were never dry. We, of 
course, killed a sheep every night, and every one cooked for himself. As tothe 
beasts of this country, we have a very poor collection. ‘The native dog you 
must have seen at the Surrey Gardaus; he is a very troublesome fellow, and 
we have a great number of them; many a one of them I kill, and a famous 
jchase they make, as their speed is great. Kangaroos we have of all sizes, 
from the old mau, who stands as high as | do (about six feet,) down to the ban- 
decot about the size of arat, all of the kangaroo tribe, which, I dare say, you 
are aware, do not run like other fourfooted animals, but spring from their hind 
jlegs and tail, and that at a most astonishing rate. If the ground happens to 


the dust, or the mist, to be always within the reach of the vuice of our master, |e down hill, which it generally is, as they always lie on the tops of the ranges, 


or to obtam one single look from him. Those who least suffered the fatigue 
were the orderly -officer, the page, the groom, and twelve chasseurs of the guard, 
who all preceded the carriage at about six paces, these not having the fear of a 
reprimand in consequence of the postilions regulating their movements by the 
eof their horses. Napoleon, notwithstanding, ai most constantly thought 
that the postilions never drove quite fast enough * They go along like duck 
ed hens!’ he would exclaim, while striking his fist against the side of the car- 
iage ; ‘we shall never arrive!’ ‘Then lowering one of the front sash-windows, 
he would thrust out his head, and address himself to the postilions. *Geton! 
et on! are you asleep! yuu make no progress: get on, then!’ Whenever 
Napslens stopped on the road, the whole of the suite did the same, and dis- 
mounted, excepting the chasseurs of the escort, who remained in their saddles. 
If the emperor got out of the carriage, four of the guides would dismount, fix 
bayonets, present arms, and remain around him iu single files ; but not an offi- 
cer moved irem his place, unless Napoleon gave the word by saying, ‘ Dismount, 
gentlemen’ If any of those who were to have joined him remained in the 
rear, they sometimes did not arrive a. head-quarters until a day after a victory, 
or perhaps the campaign had ended. ‘* It is good time to arrive, ma foi!’ Na- 
poleon would exclann to a loiterer; ‘happily, sir, we did without you.” 
* Before any serious engagement was expected to take place, and when cir- 


\they go faster than a horse can gallop; but our dogs are very swift and very 
strong, and seldom fail in catching them, when they will fight like very demons, 
and would often beat a couple of dogs were we not to assist them, and when 
we are doing so, they will sometimes, if they get a chance, fly at a person, and 
woe betide the face they get one claw at. I have never lost blood by them yet, 
‘/but I have got my shirt torn off my back, and was glad to get off at that price. 
Birds we have in great variety, and of the most beautiful plumage imaginable. 
The emu is the largest bird we have. I have seen their heads quite above 
rass which took me over the head. They do net fly, but run at a tremendous 
rate ; and 1 know of no better sport than to be mounted ona good horse, @ 
jcouple of good kangaroo dogs at your side, and so fall upon two or three emus 
|—sight your dogs—otf you go, racing pace—Santry heads him, he doubles 
quick as lightaing—again—again—hold him boy—Jano has him—down he 
‘|goes, heels over head, throwing up a cloud of dust as if a bullock had tumb- 
led, and before you get up and dismount, not a sign of life but one convulsive 
||shudder—a fine fellow weighing nearly two hundred pounds. The native 

companion is the next in size; when he is walking with his head erect he will 
i|be about five feet high, his colour is nearly that of a wood-pigeon at home. 


. || The wild turkey is a very five bird, and though not quite so large, is quite as 


\good eating as your tame ones Pheasants are small, but good eating. _Pi- 


cumstances obliged Napoleon to remain for some time in the open air, whether geons and quails we have in plenty—waterfow] in great abundance—black 


in the morning or in the evening, the grooms and domestics of the escort al- 


ways prepared a large fire, nourished by an extraordinary quantity of wood, 


comprised of entire branches of trees, of enormous logs, and even of beams. 
During this time, Berthier, Duroc, or Caulincourt, were his faithfal companions. 


'/swans, pelicans, and ducks in great variety. Of reptiles, of course, we have 


‘our share—snakes are numerous, and of various kinds, from one to twelve feet 
jin length, and though they be almost all of a deadly nature, there are few ac- 


cidents happen from them. I have kvown of one person only being bit, and 


It was rare, on such an occasion, that any other than these three persons were ‘she got over it though she was bit by the very worst kind known, which is com- 


to be found with him, unless he happened to send for any one from whom he 


monly called adeath adder Fish is very pleutiful and very good, though cer- 


expected some information, or to deliver instructions, or to convey orders t0|| tainly not equal to the Scotch salmon or trout. Native fruits, a very poor stock, 
any particular marshal. All, save the three mentioned persons, remained at 4//s1ii| they are not altogether to be despised ; some of our people have been 


distance of about fifty yards from him and formed a species of circle round the 


gathering some to-day, and they brought me a plate of cherry pie, — 1 —~ 


fire of the emperor. before this fire he would walk alone, now and then whist-! Just ate with considerable relish. 


ling in a low key, while waiting to hear the sound of a cannon, or any other 
signal agreed upon with the chiefs of corps. After he became tired, he would 
ea pinch of snufl, strike here and there his feet against any pebbles he might 
encounter in bis perambulation ; sometimes push the wood more into the fire) 
with them, and thus frequently scorch his boots.” Tales of the camp. | 
H 


THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. 
Parr VII. 
“It is a most extraordinary circumstance that no well-authenticated life of 
the Prince has ever been written. It would, { have no doubt, attract more at- 
tention than any work of the kind which has appeared fer years. Why do you 


LIFE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. | not attempt the task !”’ said I to C., one evening as we sat together in the lit- 
[Extracts from letters lately received from New South Wales, dated Clarence) 
River, 26th February 1844:—} 


have been in his intimacy—from your very admiration of the man, to 


Dear A——,—Y ou have several times asked me to tell you something about 


the task, than any one else now living.” 


NovemBer 9, 


tle turret-chamber. ‘ You are better qualified, from the length of time you 


‘ 
‘ 
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1844. 


“ You flatter me,” said C., smiling ; “ the undertaking wou ris 
my power, or indeed it would be within the limit of the capabilities but of one! Original Documents !” 


= 


id be far beyond Paris papers that moring, announcing sketches of * the Arch-Diplomatist, from 


man alone. The sole biographer of Prince Talleyrand must be Prince Talley-. “ This is about the fortieth attempt of the kind within the last dozen years,” 
rand himself. Any clever, well-informed historian might give the facts of, said he, in answer to my information of the circumstance, ‘ and, what is more 
the prince's life, but who but himself could render to posterity satis-, astonishing is the fact, as I am told, of their having all met with more or less 
factory account of the motives which had led to action, the consequences success. The public love to be duped, and seeks with eagerness every oc- 
which have accrued from the various decisions which he has taken, and which,’ casion to be deceived. It is the charlatans alone. whose numbers fail, dupes 
in most instances, as he himself is always declaring, have been totally in op-|/are never wanting.’ fut ; 
ition to the results foreseen. Such a biography of himself as he could ‘ Had I not been already couvinced of the utter impossibility which must 

write, would be a literary monument as lasting as the world itself. It would! ever exist of any individual of our day being able to do justice to the * Life of 
be the secret history of every government ot y Nees for the last sixty years— | Priuce Talleyrand,’ that eveuing’s conversation im the old Perrault-looking 
the private memoirs of every distinguished individual would have to be incor-| drawing-room of Valencay, would have amply proved it. A volume might be 
porated into such a biography, where, of necessity, every distinguished indivi-| filled with the anecdotes he told merely relatiuy to the first years of his youth 
dual in Europe must be made to play apart. I kvow that M.de Talleyrand has| —just at his debut in the fashionable world before the revolution. He began 
been for years past compiling his diplomatic memoirs, but by a singular in-| with the Seminaire, recounting witha peculiar delight the history of his inti- 
fatuation, he has proclaimed his intention of not permitting their publication mate associates there—his prodigious memory seeming to grasp the most tri- 
to the world opel: forty years after his death. This determination, @ /a Vol-| fling details relating to each with as much vigour and freshness as though he 
taire, is singularly in accordance with the character of the man, who is al- were speaking of yesterday. Many were the curious customs—the picturesque 
ways repeating so playfully, ‘ No one can doubt my powers of waiting.’ observances of the old place, of which the very tradition has since been lost, 

“ Some of those most interested in the matter, to whom he has communicat- obliterated, and trodden under foot in the mire of the revolution, and of which 
ed his malicious decision, rail loudly aguinst such a determination ; whilst! he alone in the whole world was left the chronicler. _ ; 
others, with perhaps equally good reason, as loudly applaud ; so that i: is evi It cannot be denied,’ said he, in speaking of this establishment, ‘ that 
dent to the unconcerned looker on, that whatever may be his secret motive for, V'€® and infidelity had crept in there as elsewhere, as how could it be other- 
thus deciding, it is already justified by the different passions which it has ex-“'S® wher all the talent and brilliancy which has dazzled youth in all ages was 
cited. He has in this, as in every thing else, displayed the depth of his re-| 00 the side of doubt and irreligion? And yet there were still some bright 
flective powers—and refused to sacrifice to a paltry feeling of amour propre, examples, some few specimens of a higher order of beings gathered amongst 
high interests and grave results. He has reflected that, in those intervening & whose light shone out yet brighter from aiid the utter darkness by which 
years, all the loud baying pack of fierce detractors of his fame will have velp-| they were surrounded, The histories of some of those young men would bet- 
ed forth their calumnies—the smaller fry will also have all expended their puny, “F serve as themes for novel or romance, than for book of saintly lore, for the 
efforts, aud then he will come and call upon posterity to judge between him and revolution dispersed them right and left, and sent them forth to the world, some 
them. Doubt it not—posterity wil! answer the appeal. The next generation,‘ battle with their fierce, peat-up passions, others to struggle with their timid 
will be more just than hisown. The fierce passions—the deadly struggles— ‘®4!S- cod 
the political hatreds, amid which his own existence has been passed, will all Not all the romance that ever was written could equal in interest the 
have died away, and men will sit in calm unbiassed judgment on the various ac-| plain narration of soine of the adventures which befel, in after life, my fellow- 
tions of his life—and will be the better able to pronounce their verd ct when students. Some fell beneath the revolutionary axe, voluntary martyrs—others 
they have beheld the conseywences of his counsels—when they shall have been | were found in the ranks of Napoleon’s army, wearing the epaulettes and mous- 


enabled to compare his adoration of his country—his indifference to its rulers) ‘aches of his avant garde, or caracoling among his volugeurs. Some few 


with the slavish self-interest—the narrow-minded mercenary views of these there live still who occupy pusts of houvur and of trust which the government of 
with whom he had so often to contend. lof Louis Dix-huit bestowed iu utter ignorauce of autecedents, while many of ¥ 
“ Believe me, 4 man must havea tolerably good opinion of his own dis-| those who had mourned their bondage the most bitterly, lived to regret it with fr 
crimination, and have the organ of self-esteem developed in no mean degree, Yearning for the quiet which it yielded, and which they have lost for ever. s 
who could sit down coolly with a pretension of giving to the world a correct i “Que of the most striking examples of the vanity of human wishes may be tf 
—nay, even a lucid life of Prince Talleyrand. He has outlived the greater) found in the history of Eugene de B——, who had been my fellow salver- fe 
ion of the comrades of his youth. of whom even then he lived so far in bearer at the visit of the Bishop of Burdeaux to St. Sulpice. This was con- ts 
advance, that it was said of him that he had ‘ comrades and colleagues, but) sidered an office of honour, and bestowed upon the two best wranglers of the ) 


no contemporaries.’ And long before middle age, he had learnt that in public seasou. My companion was one of the handsomest young men | ever beheld ; 
life, the one thing needful is discretion ; while he 1t was who first published to tall and dark, with all the fire of the south im his black eve and swarthy com- 
mankind the discovery he had made, that ‘ speech was given to man to con-| plexion, and the impress of high descent stamped uoon his features. He was 


ceal his thoughts.’ Therefore it is not probable that there exists a soul who 
could ever have penetrated sufficiently into the wily statestnan’s contidence 
ever to gain enough know!edge of his aims and views to account for the differ- 
ent changes in his principles with which he has been so taunted by all parties. 
There is not a single epoch of his life which is not besides, so bound up with 
anecdotes and incidents of the * tines, in which he lived’—that often the most 
simple recital of facts as connected with any adventure in which he may have 
been engaged, might give deep offence in other quarters, and cause recrimina- 
tion, and perhaps even in some cases, litigation on the part of other higher per- 
es, whose names would have to be brought forward. 
. No man was ever made the object of so much unjust vituperation as the 


Prince de Talleyrand—of calumnies which have been accepted by the credu-!| 


lous with as much good faith as proofs of holy writ ; while not one single proof 
of perfidy or baseness has ever been brought against him—nothing but sup- 

ition, for the most part, ill-sustained, and sometimes even completely be- 
Fred by his subsequent conduct. Notwithstanding the apparent freedom with 
which he admitted all his entourage to his intimacy, yet how little is really 
known of his private life! Notwithstanding the greediness with which the 
public have always sucked in any stray anecdote, any fugitive bon mot, or 
axiom of this great man, yet how strangely ignorant de they still remain of his 
real character—how blind to the real grandeur of soul, he ever displayed amid 


‘the vatural son of a nobleman holding a high office about the court, and mi 
‘hope through this channel to rise to the loftiest dignity and honour in the church. 
It was not known who his mother was, but it was whispered amongst us that 
‘she inust have been either Jewess or Bobeinian—a belief to which his singular 
eye and chiselled features gave rise. He was of a proud, impassioned charac- 
ter, violent and indomitable ; one with whom his teachers and those in authori- 
\ty were obliged to reckon ere they ventured to rush into open warfare. Neither 
\pentance nor reprimand had ever beeu able to tame his violent, irascible na- 
(ture, and, on more than one occasion, had it not been for the great honour his 
pew >. and acquiremeats coulerred on the establishment, he would have been 
lexpelled. 

“* His fiery soul revolted at the idea of entering the church. I have seen 
lhim shudder with disgust as he donned the black serge dress which denoted 
‘his calling, and absolutely refuse to walk in his rank m the processions which 
lat certain festivals formed part of the ceremonies ef the day. His dreams 
‘were all of a military life and military glory. He told me himself that, proud 
las he was, he had knelt to his father to beg him to sufler him to embrace the 
\profession of arms. He would have been a Knight of Maita—a volunteer— 
‘even a private soldier—any thing so loug as he might be permitted to follow 
ithe bent of his inclination, and join the army ; but his father had said coldly, 
that his interest in the ary was all swallowed up by bis other sons, and besides 


the most trying circumstances—where any other than he would have clutched 


that he disapproved greatly of this clashing of interests between young men 


at the shadow, he let both the empty substance andthe emptier shadow pass,|lof the same name, who yet bore it under circumstances so different ; that he 


while he calmly paused for that which wasto follow. The truth is this—the|/would not countenance any change of profession ; that he might rely on his pro- ¥ 
mind is made the judge of the public character—the Acart alone can under-| tection so long as he continued obedient to his commands, and that a fortune, y 
stand the value of the private one. jsuch as would satisfy his most ardent ambition, awaited him on the completion 


“ T have often myself seen him smile at the idea of any one attempting his 
biography, and whenever by chance he found himself compelled to receive at 
Valencay any of the petty journalists, the stray collectors of ben mot and epi- 
gtams for the salons of Paris, I have beheld bim take a malicious pleasure in 
mystifying their credulity by relations of the most extravagant adventures con- 
nected with himsel!, or with the great public men with whom he had come in 
contact. Oneof his keenest enjoyments consists in making me read, while! 
he is at his toilet, these same anecdotes as they appear in the peculiar journal 
for which the poor gobe mouche has been catering. As 1 have said before, 
there is so much that is real, and so much that is false, mixed up with every 
thing connected with the prince, that the historian who would seek to be vera- 
cious, finds himself completely baffled. On the other hand the world of anec- 
dote is our own. He is no niggard in sooth of his rich store of souvenirs, and 
loves to dispense them to his intimates with a bounteous hand) The mention 
of an obscure name,—the raising of the simplest doubt, will draw forth, 
when he isin the vein, such ample fund of amusement, that many a thick, 
closely printed volume might have been compiled from this source alone. 


“« T remember one evening, by some unaccountable circumstance which I now 


janother’s, will, to fo low the very calling he so much depised. 


of his studies, if he would remain content in the calling which his relatives had 
ichosen for him. 

“«* Prom such reasoning there was nv appeal, and poor Eugene remained at 
the Seminaire, cursing his fate, and nursing his bitterness against the antag 
order of things which thus left him helpless and without defence, the slave 
You will readi- 
ily believe that wih these sentiments, he was one of those who yielded the 
most readily to the influence of the new doctrines which the philosophers of 
that day had beguu to preach with so much success. He had frequently been 
reprimanded, and sometimes even harshly punished for his undisguised approv- 
al of the new tenets, for amongst his class-fellows he sought not to conceal his 
sentiments, but proclaimed aloud his contempt of the aristocracy, his hatred of 
the oppressors of the people—his opinion that the king would one day be ‘taken 
to task for his weak administration ; and, above all, his tongue waged loudest 
war against the queen, poor Marie Antoinette, * Autrichienne,’ l'etrangére, the 
* cruel she-wolf,’ the heartless diss:pator of the deniers du peuple. 

“* He left the Seminaire with these feelings still existing ; he was much 
younger than myself, and | lust sight of him for some time ; I only heard ac- 


» we were fated to the hours from dinner till bed-time alone The 
ladies of the family had gone to do honour to the bidal of a rich vassal in the 
neighbourhood of the chateau, and had most especially recommended the prince 
to retire early, as he was labouring under scvere cold on the chest. You will 
scarcely believe me when I tel] you that we remained watching until 
dayli so absorbed was he in the remembrance of events of years gone by, 
and of which some simple observation on my part had touched as it were the 
pelvents train, and roused the reminiscences which had slumbered there per- 

ps since his youth, whiie I thought not of rest or sleep so long as he talked 
on. I could have listened until doomsday. One of the subjects on which he 
spoke thanenening was the very one upon which I have just been entertaining’ 
you ; that of his memoirs. . bad been an advertisement in one of the’ 


followed them most 


cidentally that he had been appointed to serve one of the chapels of Notre 
Dame merely while awaiting a vacancy to occur in some rich prebeud or fat 
abbaye to which his father might have credit to get him appointed. Mean 
while the revolution broke out, and Eugene stood free to take the path from 
which he had been forcibly driven while dependent on his father's will. Of course 
after what I knew of his character, it did not in the least surprise me to learn 
that he had thrown his frock aux ortzes, nor yet that he had chosen to enter the 
army ; but what really did surprise me to a great degree was the astounding in- 
formation which was given me by his brother, the Marquis de B——., that he 
had attached himself to the broken remnants of the garde ; that he 
rtinaciously as a volunteer; that he had twice been | 
ths qootn ‘trom the of the mob; andthat 
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he was the individual who had carried the dauphin, at the very risk and peril] 
of his life, across the Allee des Feuillans, ou tue day of the memorable attack ') 

“* And what became of him after this!’ inquired! of his brother, already) 
in my own mind anticipating the answer, for there were but few of those who 
had made themselves the least conspicuous in the like manner, who escaped | 

“« « Why he was of course arrested,’ replied the marquis, ‘ and thrown into, 
prison, but was discharged on suspicion of madness, although he was no more) 
mad than I am. He remained in Paris without seeking concealment during) 
the hottest period of the ¢erreur, and, by most extraordinary chance, was suf-| 
fered to go unharmed, doubtless protected by the same suspicion of insanity | 
My father and myself had joined the armee du Conde, and would have been, 
glad of the acquisition of such a bold, brave spirit to the cause. With the 
view of his passing the frontier we succeeded, by dint of the greatest privations, 
in raising 2 sum of money which we had conveyed to him. He thanked us 
sincerely, but said he could not desert his post nor join us us till his task was 
fulfilled? With alarm we heard of him again at the execution of the queen, 
when he made himself remarkable by his conduct at the scaffold. It appears 
that he threw himselt beneath the wheels of the cart in which that unfortunate 

rincess was transported to her doom, and narrowly escaped being torn to pieces 
by the infuriated poissardes for his loud and outrageous vituperations at thew 
cruelty. He escaped. however, by his extreme good fortune once again, and) 
we were once more appealed to for money to ‘ procure him a passage cut of, 
this horrid country,’ wrote he, ‘ where neither innocence nor beauty could find) 
favour in the sight of men more savage aod cruel than the beasts of the field.’ 
He refused to tell us in what manner he had disposed of the immense sum we 
had already, at great risk and inconvenience, sent him fur the same purpose. 
Nevertheless, so great was our anxiety for his safety, and so great the desire 
that was felt throughout the whole armee du Conde for the acquisition of so 
valuable a member to its ranks, that a subscription was raised amongst us, poo! 
as we were, and once more was the sum required despatched to this enfant 
prod.gue, while we awaited in terror his safe arrival. 

“ The marquis paused in his narrative, and then added, ‘ And, from that 
hour to this, | have never beheld him, although he was living, until lately, not 
far from my own chateau in Champagne.’ 

Why then came he not to join you said 1. ‘ Did he escape the coun- 
try?’ 

He did.’ 

“* And what became of him after this !’ 

««* He became a monk!’ replied the marquis, ‘ with the money we had rais- 
ed at so much toil and pains, he left the country and went to Italy, where he 
entered a convent of Camaldules ; but, after the Restoration, finding the rules, 
of this order not severe enough, he returned to France, and entered the monas-; 
tery of La Trappe. It is not above a few months ago that I received a letter 
from the superior of the convent informing me of my brother's death, and men 
tioning that although it was against the regulations of the order to admit of 
the bequeathing of any legacy to the laity, yet in consideration of the marvel- 
lous piety of brother Eugene, he was willing to forward to me, according to 
his dying wish, the bequest which he had made me. ‘This letter was accom 
panied by a sinall sealed packet, which contained about a yard of narrow black 
ribbon, and a receipt in due form for a suin of money which | instantly remem. 
qered was the exact amount despatched in the first instance to my brother from 
the armee du Conde? ‘The writing wasin the hand of Henri Samson, the 
executioner, sigued by him, and bearing witness that the money had been receiv- 
ed on delivery to the citizen Eugene B of the black ribbon which had 
bound the forehead and held back the hair of the citoyenne Capet on the morn- 
ing of her execution. ike: 

** « Tt was all stained, and stiff with drops of blood. There were a few lines 
hurriedly traced on the back of this paper from the hand of Eugéne, wherein 
he said that he wished not to leave behind him the suspicion that he had dis- 
posed of the money which we had had so mach d fficulty in acquiring in an un- 
worthy manner, and that he desired that I should become possessor of this relic 
and that if ible it should be preserved in the family from generation to gen- 
eration. He then merely added that he felt sure from the knowledge of my 
sentiments that | should cast no reproach upon his memory for having spent 
the sum in the acquisition of this treasure—this memorial of one, who, from, 
having been a martyr upon earth, was now a saint in heaven.” 

« «The marquis told me that he had immediately despatched the ribbou to 
Gratz, deeming that the relic would be most appreciated by the royal lady pe 
sits there in desolate grandeur to mourn the fate of all whom she has loved in 
this world. He showed me, however, the receipt, which is, perhaps, one of 
the most extraordinary piéces justificatives, which could possibly be produced, 
and would, | doubt not, readily find a purchaser at a higher price than that for 
which it was given in acknowledgment. 

«Sach was the history of my fellow salver-bearer. After a youth spent 
in burning vows, in oaths and protestations of what would be his achievements, 
should he ever be freed from that sombre habit and that slavish tonsure—with 
a heart beating high with courage, a soul burning for honour and distinction, he 
had no sooner obtained the freedom for which he so long had sighed, than he 
hastened to bury all hope, ambition, and liberty, beneath the cowl and lowly 

aberdine of the Trappist. It is evident that his boiling imagination and ar- 
, a fancy bad been struck with the charms and matchless grace of Marie An- 
toinette ; as soon us he had beheld her, he had nursed this passion through 
years of sorrow and despair, and when all was over, had sought this solitude 
but to dwell undisturbed with the memory of her whom he had loved so long, 
and with devotion so true and yet so hopeless. . 

«What a pity,’ said the prince with a malicious smile, as he concluded his 
story, * that your favourite, Alexander Duinas, or Eugene Sue, should not have 
been apprised of the existence of my poor comrade ! What a fine five-aet 

inelodrame, or eight-volumed romance would have been drawn from such ma- 
terials, could either of them but have procured an hour’s interview with him, 
even through the fainous hole in the garden wall at Meilleraye, by which | am 
told much knowledge of the interior arrangements of the Trappists gets abroad 
into the world.’ ae 

“ M. de Talleyrand never will lose an opportunity of giving a playful coup 
de patte to the romantiques, whom, like all the followers of the school of Vol- 
taire, he holds in most especial aversion, and many are the amicable battles he 
and I are in the habit of fighting together upon this subject.” ; 

« Do you ever meet any of the prince's fellow-students of Saint Sulpice at 

a mwas is “ef one who frequents it,” replied C. ; ‘ for in genet it is they 
who rather shun the recollections which the ci-devant Abbe de Perigord must 


bear with him. iis intercourse with them has ever been frank and free. As 


layed the part of a hypocrite with thém, so nas he never had to fear 
preted se. aed an encounter with those who could tell of his early life. 


detection, or to” 


“‘ There is something touching in the candour and simplicity with which the 
prince will sometimes converse of Saint Sulpice with the individual to whom 
[ now allude : the only one of his class-fellows with whom he has maintained 
any degree of imtimacy, and whom he has bound to himself by ties of the deep- 


jest gratitude. Hes the Curé of Saint Thomas, one of the most simple- 


hearted and virtuous of men, and one whom I! think it would much surprise 
were he to be told that the Prince de Talleyrand, in spite of his apostacy, had 
ever been taxed with foul falsehood and black treason, and all the other crimes 
which have been laid to his charge by the hackneyed writers of the day. In 
the eyes of the good man (and if everthere was a saint upon earth, it is he), 
M. de Talleyrand has never been guilty but of one fault, which he qualifies by 
naming it a ort, when in a misguided moment he left the church for the allure- 
ments of the world ; but nothing, however, can persuade the worthy cure that 
the prince would not have returned had he not been prevented by his marriage. 
[ know nothing more delightful than to listento the conversation of these two 
old friends, most particularly when relating to the olden days, and to the Sém- 
inaire. The prince is really much attached to M. D-—; and I remember his 
being highly incensed upon taking up a volume of some of the modern spurious 
inemoirs, wherein the old cure was mentioned with ridicule, on account of his 
extreme simplicity. He told me the true story of the good man which was 
there related in a garbled form, and which he, who was at Saint Sulpice at the 
time the adventure occurred, of course remembered well, and told con gusto. 

* It appears that the good curé, who all his life has been remarkable for his 
childlike simplicity and credulity, was known at the Séminaire by the sobriquet 
of * Providence,’ which he had acquired from his readiness to believe in the in- 
tervention of Heaven, wherever the cause was a worthy one, however vee | 
it might appear to vain, weak mortals like ourselves. He had arisen one col 
snowy morning in December, to attend early matins at some church in the 
neighbourhood, and had dressed himself stealthily and in darkness, fearing to 
disturb his chum, M. de Séze, who, worldling that he was, sored on, heedless 
that it was one of the most solemn festivals in all the year, the feast of St. 
Nicolas. Meanwhile, the good youth stole shivering down the stairs and through 
gloomy streets, clasping his breviary beneath his arm, and repeating all 
the way mos: eloquent invocations to Our Lady of the Burning Brand, the pa- 
troness of charcoal! burners, for a little of that warmth which she bestows so 
liberally upon her votaries, to enable him even to feel the beads of his rosary as 
ue passed them through his stiffened fingers. 

** On arriving at the church-door, he was assailed, or rather waylaid, by a 
poor woman, an old pensioner of his, who rushed forward and fell at his feet 
the moment he appeared, declaring that she was a lost creature unless he came 
to her help ; that she had passed the whole night wandering in the streets ; 
that her landlord refused to give her admittance to her lodging to take away 
her few paltry rags, unless she paid him what was owing for the rent, and 
which she had no means of deing unless through his bounty. Now it so hap- 
pened that the young Séminariste, never overburdened with the good things 
of this world, found himself at that peculiar moment entire & sec, and was 
awaiting his monthly allowance of pocket-money ere he could venture to make 
his rig Spier ainong his poor pensiouers, so boundless were his charities, so 
great his nervous dread of being compelled to refuse himself the pleasure of 
bestowing relief upon the needy—the only pleasure indeed which he ever allow- 
ed himself to enjoy—the only way in which he suffered himself to expend the 
scanty pittance which his aged mother could spare from her poor income for 
procuring, as she imagined, some few luxuries for her son. 

* It was in vain, however, that the young abbé endeavoured to assure the 
poor woman of lis utter inability to assist her this once. In vain he endeav- 
oured to shake her off—she clung to his knees—she bathed his feet with her 
tears—she called on the Lord to bless him, her tender benefactor—she knew 
that he would relieve her—that he would not have the heart to see her four poor 
fatherless children turned into the streets to starve. What was a miserable 
sum of three sinall crowns (petets ecus) to such a noble gentleman? Why, he 
would not miss such a paltry sum at night, were his pocket picked of it before 
he returned home. 

“+ But my good woman,’ said he, completely overcome by her importunity, 
‘ rich as you think me, | have not at this moment a single sou in’ my posses- 
sion 

+ Nay, nay, look in your pockets, monseigneur ; you will surely find enough 
to save me and my helpless babes from starving. Jt is not much, my lord 
bishop (for you will surely become one day a bishop), only three poor crowns !’ 

** But on my word, ma bonne amie, I have itnot—were you to search my 
pockets through, J tell you again, you would not find a single sou.’ 

“** Ay, that is ever the way,’ screamed the woman, clinging to the skirt of 
his souéane, which she held fast in her grasp ; ‘that is everthe way with rich 
and noble gentlemen whose pockets are lined with eens and silver—they never 
have a coin so small as a single sou—but look, in Heaven's name, and you will 
surely find my three poor crowns, which are al! that stand between me and per- 
d tion.’ 

*** Nay, then, if you believe me not—see rather if I tell not truth,’ said the 
poor lad, completely at his wit’s end ; and as he said the words, he turned the 
pockets of his soutane inside out—when, what was his surprise (oh miracle !) 
out rolled upon the ground three bran new silver small crowns, which seemed 
to jingle with most heavenly music as they fell at the feet of the poor mendi- 
cant, who, with a shriek of joy, gathered them up, and rushed from the church, 
ere the thunderstruck abbe had as yet recovered from the awe and wonder into 
which the occurrence had thrown him. He remained for some moments rivet- 
ted to the spot in asort of beautified trance, unable to imagine it possible that 
so great a miracle could have been vouchsafed to so unworthy a sinneras him- 
self. Once more he plunged his hands eagerly into the pockets of his soutane 
—but no other coin wss forthcoming, Yes—it was evident—Providence had 
vouchsafed this miracle by way cf encouragement to his weak endeavours. 
He put up an inward prayer for protection against the sin of self-conceit, as the _ 
thuught overtook him—and presently recovering himself, he rashed to the al- 
tar of the Virgin, and breathed forth his gratitude at her feet.—So great was 
his emotion, that he resolved at once to spend the whole day in the church, in 
fasting and in prayer, that no earthly sentiment might mingle with the heaven- 
ly feeling thus awakened within him. 

‘* The poor abbe was indeed so elevated with the adventure that he felt neither 
cold nor hunger, but remained the whole day praying at the different altars, — 
nor suffered a morsel to pass his lips until set of sun. He then returned to the 
Séminaire full of humility and gratitude, determined not to tell his adventure 
tp any of his comrades, in dread of their unbelieving mockery. They were, 
however, all abroad—for was it not the feast of St. Nicolas—the gayest holiday 
in the year, the festival of the patron saint of all the youth and unmarried men 
in France ; when even the poor Seminaristes were allowed to spend the even- 
ing without the walls of Saint Sulpice—and they had, of course, all taken ad- 
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vantage of the permission, excepting M de Sez, who rushed down the stairs The following are other instances of natural and accidental causes of spec- 
in a perfect fury, as soon asthe step of poor * Providence’ was beard ; and, tral impressions :— 
without a word of explanation, began to kick aud cuff him most unmereifully,!) A young lady, known to the present writer, was terrified, one night, by see- 
loading him with reproaches, until he was forced to pause for want of breath ;| ing at the foot of her bed a tell shadow making perpetual obeisances. Though 
and then the unhappy object of all this wrath was told that he deserved to be) it is quite natural that beauty should be in the receipt of homage, the damsel, 
thrown from the window of the seventh story, for having deprived, by his care-| accustomed to adulation at other times, was alarmed by such intrusion at “ the 
lessness, an old chum and comrade of his day's holiday, by taking his new dead waist and middle of the night.” Hiding her bead ander the bed-clothes, 
soutane in the dark, and leaving his old rusty one in its place ; and, worse! she summoned her scattered spirits, took counsel within herself, and having re- 
than all, depriving him of the means of diverting his ennui, by robbing him of' covered her presence of mind, looked with a scrutinizing eye at the phantom. 
his money, three bran new crowns which he had put aside for this very occasion,| There it was, still making salaams according to the Eastern mode of adora- 
and which ne would find in the left-hand pocket ! |tion. “ A figure of the other world!” thought she. ‘ Dreadful!’ How far 
“ The miracle was then explained! ‘I'he poor abbé, crest-fallen and dis-' she might have blamed her attrac'ion for bringing such unwelcome visitauts, 
comfited, slunk away, forced to confess the trath, and his utter inability to jno one can tell; but her self-possession had acquired strength ; and selt-pos- 
make good the sum at that moment. ‘The good-natured M. de Séze was, how llsession is fatal to gho-ts, whether their advent be to worship or to terrify. She 
ever, so diverted at the adventure, that he thought himself amply revenged) arose, went to the window, and detected the * cause of the effect.” Her house 
for the annoyance he had suffered, by the mortitication which poor ‘ Provi-| was ou the border of a suburban by-lane, and a gas-lamp standing there had 
dence’ had to endure, and the disappointment he expressed at finding that,af- \projected into the room a shadow of an intermediate wee, whose branches 


ter all, he had not been made the object of a miracle. 


A NEW PASSAGE ON DREAMS AND PHANTOMS. | 


BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS ”’ 


swayed in the night-breeze. She took care afterwards to close the shutters. 
Garments hung upon pegs in bed-rooms are often, during night, taken for 
\ghostly tgures. Sir Walter Scott relates a remarkable instance of this as hav- 
‘mg occurred to himself; and many persons have been similarly deceived. We 
have heard of a gentleman of nervous temperament being baunted by a colos- 


Daylight is not propitious to ghosts, who require a dim and shadowy arena, sal figure robed and turbaned like a ‘Turk, and having a fiery visage. Night af- 


—darkness, when they can get it; or, in default of that, an artificial light ter mght did this gaunt apparition present itself. ‘The visitation at 


which om includes heavy glooms favourable to “their exits and their en- 
trances.”” They glimmer in front of a picture, of which the background must 
be obscure ; and they demand in their spectators a certain frame of mind 
brought about either by the temporary bewilderment of somnolency, by mora! 
or physical derangement, by sorrow or fear, by boundless credolity, or by the 
natural depression of mental energy existing, more or less, in al! human beings 
at very late hours. Ghosts never prey on sagacious or healthy subjects, sur- 
rounded by cheerful accessories. ‘ Your lordship,” said Sir Thomas Wilde, 
the other day, to Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, “is not the kind of man to see 


apparitions ; besides you do not eal suppers.” Phantoms, then, must have! 


ready-prepared witnesses, suffering under dyspepsia, or otherwise morbidly af- 
fected, and a certain apparatus, like conjurors ; or they are nothing To speak 
somewhat in the manner of the fantastical old physician of Norwich, one might 
say, ** Why, ghosts are never seen in daylight, or why they generally affect a 
léte-a-téte, though puzzling questions, are not beyond al! conjecture.” The fact 
is, that laughter is death to ghosts; and what but laughter would attend the 
appearance of one of them, at noon, in Pal! Mall! Jwrd Byron fancied he 
saw a phantom of a Black Friar at Newstead Abbey ; but, to use his own lan- 
guage, it 
“ Appear’d 
Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade.” 

It would be the very triumph of the world of spirits if one of them could 
maintain its pretensions in the eye of day; this would settle all doubt. But 


ength 
became intolerable, and the sofferer, terrified into courage, 
(‘* For men as resolute appear 
With two much, as too little, fear,’’) 
| resolved desperately to attack the disturber of his nocturnal slumbers. It would 
| not do to let his impujse cool ; so he jumped out of bed, rushed towards the 

phantom, seized it—and found the window-curtam in his grasp. ‘The fiery face 
| turned out to be a large brass knob, over which the upper part of the curtain 
| was thrown. 

Of those visions occasioned by morbific agency, the following are speci- 

|\meus :— 
! A lady who had been to Sierra Leone with her husband (an army captain) 
was compelled to leave the settlement on account of ill-health, and return to 
England by herself. During the voyage she was too weak to quit her cabin. 
This was divided by a rereen, on one side of which was a sofa, where she re- 
clined during the day ; the other contained her night-berth. One afternoon, 
‘when not far from the termmation of her voyage, she saw, as she reposed on 
| the rofa, her husband (whom she had left im Africa), seated by her side. In 
| spite of a deadly paleness that came over her, she uttered a hurried exclama- 
uon of wonder at seeing him there, when be instantly arose, and glided from 
her view behind the screen. A convulsive outcry brought the ship's surgeon 
to her cabin. “ My husband is here!" gseped she ; “ why did you not tell me 
so?” “ You have been dreaming, dear madam,” replied the doctor; “ Ca 
tain is at Sierra Leone with his regiment. Compose yourself.” “ He is 


no; they do not dare such an issue: they know “a trick worth two of that.’ | here, [ tell you,” rejoined she with a wild emphasis. ‘ Gu behind that screen, 


An obscure writer, in 1766, thus expresses himself as to ghost-craft :—| and you will see him.’’ The surgeon drew aside the screen, when no one ap- 
**Does not every tool of superstition carefully limit his apparitions to time, pearing there, the lady, exclaiming, “Then he is dead!” sank back, and be- 


Why are ghosts! came, jor a time, insensible. 


place, and person—to night, to a corner, and to a coward! 
eternally banished from sunsiune and a crowd! What mighty causes restrain 
their stalking in daylight aud incompany?! If they are benevolent to mankind, 
why should they decline opportunities of at once securing indubitatle testi- 
mony of their existence—ot accepting that reverence their nature would at-| 
tract, and that gratitude their kindness would excite '” 
The delusions of ghost-craft arise from a variety of causes Some of them 
are accidental and natural; others brought about by morbific agency ; not a 
few by imposture ; more by fear; and many by the wilfuluess of credulity in 
ghost-seers themselves. Let us give one or two modern instances :— 
In 1807, a baronet, now living, was sammoned from a school to a town on 
the coast where his father had died suddenly. Having arrived late at night, 
after a fatiguing journey, and his spiris being exhausted with the unexpected 
losa he had sustained, the young heir requested to be shewn to his bed-room, 
where bis sorrow and agitation were soon lulled by sleep, the “ balm of hurt 
minds.’ Between one aud two o'clock in the morning he was awakened by a 
low, wailing sound, dirge-/ike ; (so it seemed to his nalf-sluinbering senses ;) 
he lifted himself from his pillow and listened. Jt was nodream. ‘ihe moan- 
ing noise continued, and grew louder and louder. While our youth looked 
about, by the gieam of a uight-lamp in his chamber, the two leaves of a fold- 
ing door opposite nim swung opea as if to give space for the entrance of a 
ghastly pageant. it was as startling an announcemeat as that which in Spen- 
ser’s * Faery Queene ” was made tu Britomart when, in “ chearelesse night, 
the yron wicket open flew, 

As it with mighty levers had been tore ; 

And forth yssewd, as on the ready flore 

Of some theatre, a grave personage.” 


Having remained awhile fixed with dismal apprehension, the young baronet 
crept out of bed, and stole breathlessly into the adjoining room. The first ob 
ject that met his view wasa figure in white drapery, and with a visage of the 
same color as its robes. {t seemed advancing towards him, face to face. Be- 
ing, for a moment, terrified, the youth dared not proceed ; and as he stopped, 
the spectre also became immoveable. But this was not all that encountered his 
gaze in that grim apartment. A coffin was there ; and on it were plumes of 
black feathers, waving and bending as if supernaturally forced to take part in 
some dreary ceremony. ‘The lamenting sound—the sudden swinging open of 
folding-doors, seemingly by their own impulse—the white figure—the coffin 
and bowing plumes—were all calculated to impress him who beheld them with 


| 


This idea was too strong to be repressed, Being certain she had seen her 
‘husbaad’s ghost, the lady feit already the desolation of a widow. Soon after 
landing in England, she received a letter from her hosband, announcing his 
\probable return sooner than was expected. But even this did not remove the 
gloomy impression. ‘ He must have died in that horrible climate,” thought 
'she, “ after his letter was dispatched.” At length, however, the captain ar- 
iived in London in good bealtn, and we believe both he and his lady are hving 
jat the present hour. This vision was nothing more than a “ brain image,”’ or 
‘hallucination of disease, aided, probably, as Coleridge says, by ‘‘ one of those 
unconscious half-sleeps, or rather those rapid alternations of the sleeping with 
ithe half-waking state, which is the (rue witching time— 

‘ The season 
Wherein the spirits hold their wont to walk,’ 
fruitful matrix of ghosts.” 
By way of companion to the above, we may mention another supposed omi- 
jnous appearance equally fallacious, and occasioned by morbid perceptions re- 
jsulting from long watehfulness. A solicitor in London left his private house 
one morning, tellmg his wife that he should dine with a friend, and desiring her 
to send acchange of clotbes to his chambers in Lincolu’s Inn, where, to save 
time, he should dress. ‘This was accordingly done. It was the month of No- 
vember. Between five and six in the evening the lady, who, with the sweet 
and untiring solicitude of a mother, had several days and nights watched the 
‘ved-side of a sick infant, heard a carriage draw up at her door; and, happen- 
ing at that moment to be going towards the nursery, saw, from above stairs, 
her husband pass into his dressing-room. ‘‘ Why,” said she to a woman-servant, 
“TI thought your master was going to dinner from his chambers. Were not his 
clothes sent there?’ “‘I believe so, ma'am,” was the answer. “ It has been 
aeglected,” responded the lady; ‘this carriage has just stopped at the door, 
and he is now in his dressing-room. Go and ask his man why the commands 
were disobeyed.’’ The girl went on her errand, aud returned, saying the things 
had been sent as ordered, and that her master was not in the house. Strong in 
her first impression, the lady descended to her husband's dressing-room—that 
room into which, a few momeuts before, she had seen him enter: it was va- 
cant! Hour after hour did she pass in dreadful perturbation. She refused to 
ve comforted. Not kuowing whither ber husband intended to go, she was ig- 
acrant where to make inquiry ; and only afier his return would she be per- 
suaded that a warning phantom had not been seen by her. Had any accident 


a belief that ghostly influence was at work ; and had he yielded to his fear and aappened to herhusvand in his homeward path nuthing would have removed 


rushed from the place, he would have given another phantom-story to the al- 
ready existing veriiabie stock. tut, though only sixteen years of age, the 
youthful baronet was one of those few persons whose presence of mind rarely 
deserts them. Summoning his faculties, aud coolly investigating what he saw, 
he ascertained that the pale spectre was a reflection in a pier-glass (ull then 
unperceived) of himself in his night-gear, which, as he moved, would of course 
seem to be muving towards him; the wailing noise was produced by wind 
through partially-opened windows, near which the corpse lay; this wind, in- 
creasing in strength during a gusty night, had forced open the folding-doors 
that had been only uaperfectly and hastily secured (perhaps in trepidation) when 
a bed was prepared for the youth; and the strong breeze had also given a 
waving motion to the black plames placed on his father’s coffin. Having fully 


ascertained these points, the young mourner retired to his inner apartment, de- 


liberately bolted the folding-doors, 


aer belief in asapernatural vision. Her delusion was the fruit of long anxiety 
and sleeplessness at the conch of her child. Hypochondria had set in. It as 
fitting that for every accidental coincidence,“ these matters, numerous non-co- 
incidences should be recorded. 

‘The singular cases of diseased imagination manifested by Walderstein, a 
celebrated physician of the university of Gottingen, and by Nicola: a German 
bookseller, are too well known to require recitai in this place. Both these men, 
though terribly oppressed by phantoms of the mind, have done great service to 
ithe cause ot common-sense by subjyccting the phenomena under which they la- 
‘poured to calin, philosophical investigation ; aud so perectly had long prac- 
lice given them mental command, that they were able, even when the morbid 
affliction was raging—when the phantoms were actually t—to examine 
the condition of their mind and nerves, and lay the result before their fellow- 
reatures. 


offered up a prayer to his Maker, and “a 


again blessed by sleep. . 


A narration is somewhere made of a man who saw his own ghost in every 
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apartment of his house. It was in vain that he tried to elude the apparition by 
going from the parlor to the study—‘rom the study to the drawing-room—from 
the drawing-room to his bed-chamber ; in each and all sat bis other self, scar- 
ing him with ubiquity. This was, in every sense of the word, an intense mono- 
mania—an extravagant case of egotism, assuming the horrible. 

A physician of the name of Cook, living at Leigh, published in 1765 an ac- 
count of certain spiritual agents who hovered about him, and supplied him with 


supernatural intelligence concerning his patients. ‘This was obviously a pro-, 


fessional puff; but such an effect did it have on the general mind, that a pri- 
vate gentleman (one Mr. King) thought it worth while to destroy the Uoctor’s 
pretences; and completely did he demolish the nonsense. Cook pre ended that 


litely, but seemed rather disconcerted when her husband announced that | had 
dropped in to dine with them. J turned away to give her time to recover her 
jequanimity, but in the opposite glass saw her dart a reproachful look at her 
‘spouse, accompanied with a gesture of vexation; and at the same time | saw 
him elevate his hand in an imploring attitude, and cast at her a beseeching look. 
|All this was seen at a single glance—but it was sufficient. I was miserable 
(from that moment. I though: of the turkey, and said to myself, * What a 
goose, not to have thought of it before!” But what couldI do? It was plain 
|that the gude-wife had only a poor dinner to offer me, and was greatly mortified 
|thereat I uttered an internal vow that ! would never again sccept an informal 
‘invitation to dine. I pretended to be looking at some engravings on a centre- 


to him alone was communicated these warnings. His antagonist answers in the |table, but was ail the while trying to invent a scheme by which to extricate 
following strain :—‘* If we admit the reality of your spirits, and invest them myself from my unpleasant position, and had nearly come to the conclusion 
with the character of sagacious guardians of mankind, why should we limit our that I would suddeuly pretend to recollect a previous engagement, when a do- 


ideas of their number and locality? What claim has Leigh to such a share of, 


imestic aunounced that dinner was ready. It was too late: in another minute 


their vigilance ‘—or your house to the peculiar privil: ge of being their office { was in the dining-room ; and ‘* there | smelt ‘em out!” J was about to par- 


of intelligence? Men, as moral agents, are every where, 
defenceless state ; and equally require, aud are entitled to, the same spiritual, 


presume, in the come) take of asalt-ish dinner! My heart sank within me at the thought that | had 


left a real gobbler at home, to come here and dineon a “ Cape-Ann turkey !” 


correspondence and protection. Were the favour of these gracious beings at) Of all the articles tolerated on a dinner table, I most abominate boiled salt 


all visibly or palpably experienced, it would not be circumscribed, nor partiady| 
distributed, nor dispensed only to a few in the world during hours of solitude 
and darkness, but, like every other display of Divine Providence, would be 
general, constant, and indisputable.” 

This applies to all ghost-stories: it is conclusive ; but truth was not exactly 
Dr. Cooh’s object. ‘To be deprived of his warning-ghosts was to lose so many 
pe sn and accordingly, as far as in him lay, he struggled hard to establish 

is visions to a * liberal and enlightene{ public.” This made King only more: 
determined in his argument; and the result was, that he annihilated the physi- 
cian and his phantoms at * one fell swoop.” The controversy, though now tor- 
gotten, is well worth reading. 8 

The following is one of the most remarkable and puzzling instances of dream 
in one place, and vision in another, on record. It was related about eighty 
years ago, and deserves to be recalled from dusty oblivion. 

A student at an academy in Devonshire dreamt that he was going to London, 
but having parents living in Gloucesiershire, thought he would visit their house 
in his way to the metropolis. He accordingly commenced his journey in ima- 
gination ; and, reaching the parental home, attempted to e: ter at the front door, 
but finding it fast, went round to the back, where he gained ready admission. 
All was hushed : the family bad retired for the night. lroceeding to the apart- 
ment where his parents lay, he found his father asleep; ou which, without dis- 
turbing him, he went to the other side the bed, and perceived his mother to be 
broad awake. ‘* Mother,” said he, “I am going a long journey ” (meaning to 
London), “ and have come to bid you good by.” Stricken with fright. and in- 
terpreting his words in a fatal sense, she replied, “ Dear son, thou art dead !” 
—The dreamer now awoke, and took no more notice of the affair than he would 
of any ordinary dream. But in a few days he received a letter from his father, 
informing him that his mother, while in bed, had heard him, on a certain night, 
(the very night of hisdream,) trying the doors of the house ; and after opening 
the back door, and coming up stairs, he appeared at her side. she being, as she 
stated, broad awake. She added, that he addressed her by the words above 
related ; on which she uttered, ‘* Dear son, thou art dead !”? The vision imme- 
diately disappeared ; and the good woman, being greatly disturbed, waked her 
husband, and told him what had occurred. 

To this singular conjuncture, however, of dream and vision, there was no re- 
sult on either side. The mother, who believed herself to be awake, was pro- 
bably in a state of imperfect slumber ; but that at the very moment her son was 
dreaming, she should see, in a vision, his identical dream acted before her, is 
the most striking coincidence of any in the traditions of oneiorcriticism. 

A writer of the day observes, that had anything of momen: happened to ei- 
ther party in correspondence with the above dream and vision, (par.icularly had 
the son died about the time,) it might have been considered as a divine premo- 


fish ; and now it was to be seasoned w'th the sauce of misery and the pepper 
jof domestic irritation. “I must get rid of these two last ingredients, at any 
irate,” thought I, * and the only way to accomplish it is to swallow the former 
jwith a good grace.” “ Shali I help you to some fish?” said the lady. “ Cer- 
tainly,” replied I ; “there is nothing of which I am so fond.” Here I observed 
her countenance to brighten. ‘Some onions!’’ ‘Thank you, yes; I always 
eat onions with fish. (Face brighter still.) ‘“ Beets? carrots? parsnips !”” 
“Yes, yes.” (Another shade vanished.) ‘ Eggs! butter? potatoes?” etc., 
etc. ‘ Yes, that’s exactly right; you understand these things, I see ; I could 
not be suited better. What a lucky fellow 1 was, A——, to fall in with you 
to-day !”’ 

* By this time his wife’s face was as bright us a sunny day in May, and the 
perturbation so long visible on the countenance of my friend had given place 
ito a stniling calm. | felicitated myself on the happy turn of affairs, and the 
‘thought of having made my enteitainers easy, almost made me happy myself : 
lalmost, but not quite, for right before me lay an enormous plate of salt-fish and 
‘accompaniments, which I must devour as a proof of the truth of my declaration, 
‘that “* there was nothing of which I was so fond as a salt fish dinner.” 1! put 
lon a smiling face, and addressed myself to the task. Mustard and vinegar alone 
isaved me from loathing. Host and hostess were now on excellent terms with 
leach other and with me ; and we discussed at large the merits of dun-fish, 
‘pickled fish, pollock, hake, cusk, haddock, and salmon; also Jump, halibut, 
‘mackerel, lobster, shad, and trout ; but we unanimously agreed that there was 
‘nothing su delicious as the dun-codfish, served up exactly like the one on which 
we were then dining! By and by my friend brought forih a bottle of excellent 
Madeira and some fine Havanas. We were quite a happy party ; and when I 
|retlected that this was owing entirely to a little innocent falsehood of which I 
| 


had been guilty, L took great credit for my benevolent artifice, and thought, 
“Here is a case which would prove, even to Miss Edgeworth, that good can 
‘come out of a white lie.” Just then the voice of that dear good woman seemed 
to whisper, ‘* Wait a little !"’ 

Just a fortnight from that day I received from A a written invitation to 
dine with him; to which, owing to an unfortunate repugnance to say “* No,” 
‘which is iny besetting sn, 1 returned an affirmative answer. ‘To tell the truth, 
‘{ had no objection ; tor | thought it likely that he was going to show me that 
he did dine sometimes on other things than salt fish. 1 expected a sumptuous 
dinner, and was accordingly very punctual. ‘There were no frowns now; no 
gesture of vexation, no pe.turbed visages ; all seemed smiling, peaceful, happy. 
there was an air of ill-concealed triumph in the countenances of my friends, 
which seemed to say, “* We will show you to-day what a good dinner is.” I 
expected veuison at least. ** Dinner is ready, if you please, Ma‘am,”’ said the 
servant; and we proceeded at once toward the dining-room. 1 was a little 


nition. But, as neither that, nor anything else of consequence ensued, it must 


surprised that there were no guests except myself, for [ had expected to meet a 


certa nly be extravagant to suppose that any supernatural interposition nad large company ; but, on reflection, I felt it to be a higher compliment to be in- 


taken place. ‘ ‘The dreamer,” he adds, * is yet (1765) alive, though the affair 
is now of some years’ standing.” 

But ghosts, or ghost-stories, will never cease, as long as people can be found 
who are determined to believe in them, spite of reason or evidence. ‘The fol 
lowing is a ludicrous instance of obstinate credulity in a ghost-seer. 

The mother of a family had occasion, at a late hour, to go to the nursery for 
some toilet article left there. She was in her night-dress. One of her children, 
and the nursemaid, who took part of the same bed, were, as she thought, fast 
asleep. Fearful of waking them, she entered the apartment on tiptoe, and find- 
ing what she sought, retired, in the same noiseless inanner, stopping, however, 
at the foot of the bed to gaze at her infant. The servant, not having closed her 
eyes, saw the whole proceeding, which, simple and natural as it was, assumed, 
in her fancy, the character of an unearthly visitation. 

“Oh, ma’am,” said she to her mistress the following morning, “ such a 
dreadful thing happened in the nursery last night!” 

“ Good heaven! wha. is the matter?” gasped the lady. 

“Why, ma’am, I saw the spirit of my master’s mother. She was all in 
white ; glided about the room like a ghust ; stopped at the foot of the bed, 
glared at us, and then vanished. I am sure we shall hear of her death soon.” 

“ Nonsense!” rejoined the lady ; ‘‘it was myself whom you saw. I went 
to,the nursery for some eau-de-Cologne, and took my slippers off, that | 
might not disturb you and the child. You must be very fond of ghosts, to make 
me one before my time.” 

The woman looked incredulous; and not believing her mistress’s explana- 
tion, propagated far and wide an account of the apparition. It was in vain that 
the lady tried to undeceive her, by doing, next night, the same thing, in the 
same dress; and even when her master’s mother visited the house in good 
health, the ‘servant resolutely adhered to her belief. With some persons truth 
and reason are weak, indeed, when opposed toa love of the spectral end the 
wonderful ‘To be terrified is, to them, a luxury. They can’t live without 
what they call ‘‘a sensation.” The dscending scale of their pleasure is a wed- 
ding—a funeral—a murder—and a ghost. 


“WHITE LYING” AND ITS VICTIMS. 

We have been sot a litile amused, and we think our readers wil: be, and in- 
structed beside, in the perusal of an account, given in a free-and easy epistie 
from an eastern irieud, of the evils of “ white lying.” He tells his own story 
0 well, that we shal! plunge at once into his pleasant missive :— 

“Walk in and take pot-iuck with us,” said friend A——. !n an unlucky 
moment I accepted the invitation, forgetting that a fine turkey awaited me at 
home, On entering the parlor we met Mrs, A, who received me very po- 


‘vited to dine alone with my friends—on venison. How kind they were! By 
this time we were in the hall. “Is it possible,” thought 1, “that the odor of 
‘that salt-fish dinner can have hung about this place a fortnight? It's rather 
‘too strong for that. It can't bethat we are to dine on salt-fish again to-day!” 
\My doubts increased at every step. We entered the dining-room, my friend a 
‘little before me, as if to prevent my seeing what was on the table, until I was 
iclose to it, when he stepped aside, and she withdrew her arm from mine; and 
!both turned and looked, first at the table and then at me, with an air of min- 
gled triumph and friendship, which was particularly vexatious ; for on the table 
Jay a dinner indentical with the one of which I had reluctantly partaken a fort- 
inight before! The blood rushed to my face, as if determined to find vent 
‘there, and then as suddenly reweated. A seat was most acceptable. J am 
isure I looked very pale, for I felt as if fainting; but recovering soon, I com- 
iplained of beimg subject to vertigo, declared I had not felt weil all day, and 
imade this ** white lie ” a plea for eating very sparingly. During the whole time 
'{ sat at table | could not get Miss Edgeworth out of my mind, “ She is 
avenged,” thought 1; “my white lie has its Own punishment.’’ . . 
‘Not long after this | was again invited to dine with the A——’s. Would 
you believe it, | was fool enough to accept ; and acatn a salt-fish dinner was 
jset before me, * because J was so ill as not to have been able to enjoy my fa- 
ivurite repast the last time I was there!” Cape Cod! how I “ groaned in spi- 
rit!” Neither my friend's wine nor his flavorous cigars could elevate me. 
lwas about to say, in reply to a very comuisserating remark, that my mind was 
preoccupied with very serious business matters; but I thought of Miss Edge- 
worth, and was silent. I tried to smile, but I have co doubt the result was a 
igrimace. J escaped as svon as possible, and hoped, as I left the house, that I 
had taken my farewell of salt-fish dinners for ever. but. by Jove! “the end 
‘was not yet!’ ‘This was about two years ago; and since then I have been in- 
veigled mto the acceptance of no less than seventeen imvitations to salt fish 
dinoers, which | have uow the general reputation of being passionately fond of ! 
‘I am sure, if such a thing were possible, I should have acquired a taste for 
‘them long ago; but on the contrary, my dislike of them increases in a geome- 
trical rat.o. {I have been several times on the point of feigning dyspepsia, as 
an excuse for declining aé/ invitations, but tne thought of Miss Edgeworth has 
\prevented me. | have prayed that I might have a sligbt touch of it—just 
‘enough to swear by ; but my chylifying function continues as strong as that of 
lan ostrich or an anaconda. [ begin to think that Fate itself is against me. 
Without doubt I am ‘doomed for a certain time to walk the earth,’’ during 
which I shall be compelled to accept invitations to cod-fish dinners! They will 
**be the death of me” at length, however ; I shall be “* found gune for good ”’ 

pleasant night ; the  crowner’s quest ” will set on my corpus; and the 
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be, Died of a white lie, and 4 saffusion of salt-fish dinners on the bussador. In 1793, in the of revolutionary. horrors, and the 


brain !”’ Kuicke:bocker. | murder of the unfortunate French king, Fox, in the spirit of infatuation, de- 
—— _clared himself ready to acknowledge the French republic, all the chief leaders 
THE LIFE OF A DIPLOMATIST. of the Whigs retired from the Opposition bench. ‘The Duke of Portland, Lord 


| Loughborough, Sir Gilbert Elliott, Lord Spenser, Lord Malmesbury, joined those 
distinguished persons ; yet without any apparent loss of friendship with Fox, 
whose manners retained personal friends even when he had lost their political 
in succession to the earldom. The noble evitor, professing to have done but pingeleny wade, 
little in this office of reverence and duty, has done much—he bas paid due, cided character, though of loud professions, being at this time suspected of a 
hono by Pitt to Berlin, for the purpose of holding him to his good faith. e suc- 
ample to the young nobility of his time. The libraries of every nob'e family, d 
of England contain similar records of the highest value ; and nothing could’ ee of making the king sign an additional treaty with Eng 

be at once, more honourable to the memory of the gallant and renowned who if of 
have passed away, or more important to posterity, than to give those documents __ was te che head of the Duke of for ihe 
to the light, illustrated by the recollections of their noble descendants, aud of Wales. ‘This was a maitiage by "ead 
——_ before the public with the natural advantages of authenticity and au’ fell a a noble negotiator. He never forgave Lord Malmesbury, and he 
. ‘ . . | quickly alienated himself from the princess ; the unfortunate result is fully 

Lord Malmesbury’s career continued through one of the most interesting) 

portions of the last century ; that which was the preparative forthe great ca- Aw engaged in the 
tastrophe of its close, the overthrow of the French monarchy. He was in the| pe 8 hae © French Directory, probably for the pur 


service of his country, as a diplomatist, from 1768 to 1797 ; and for many suc-| Pose of exciting dissentions between Austria and England, made a secret pro- 


; ; ‘ al of peace, which led to the mission of an ambassador. i 

ceeding years was in connexion with all the leading political characters of his conquests in italy, had 
time singularly fertile in remarkable men. He was born at Salisbury in 1746. cation. ‘The purpose was evidently to gain time ; and Lord Malmesbury on 
the descendant of an old English family, possessed of property in Wiltshire. discovering the true nature of the transaction, demanded his passports, «nd re- 
His father was au eminent scholar, the author of Hermes. and other well known) tamed to England. [t cannot be imputed to Pitt. that he was ever negligent 
treatises on literary and philosophicalsubjects. But the scholar was also 4 Man of those who had done the state service. Lord Malmesbury had already ob- 
of active public life. Entering into parliament, he was appointed a lord of the! |tained the Order of the Bath, and a barony ; he was now raised to an earldom, 
treasury in 1763, and secretary and comptroller of the Queen’s household some) sith a viscounty, by the title of Lord Pishuicis - e028 % ees ts Platte contem- 
years after. A bon mot of one of the ‘Townsends is recorded,ou his taking bis ||) ,110n to send him once more to Paris,when his ministry was suddenly brought 


seat. ‘a conclusion, and Mr. Addington was appointed premier; by whom the peace, 


te ho is the new member ! asked Townsend. or rather the unluck truce of Ami d Hi iti j 

W was made. political life was now 
‘*A Mr. Harris, who bas written on grammar and harmony.” Hat y 
beings hiss he sill. heer neither anend. He had been for some time suffering under deafaess, which in- 


The son of such a man had public life vefore him as the natural source o 

_ she beret |ment ; yet he still loved society, and, dividing his time between London 
distinction ; and Lord Malmesbury, late in life, (in 1800.) thus gracefuily com \|his veat near Henley, he passed a pleasant nf cheerful time, mingling with 
memorated his gratitude. * To my father's precepts aud example | owe €¥ry! the chief characters of the rising political generation. For the last ten years 


good quality | have. ‘To his reputation and his character, | attribute my more! of his life, his thoughts seem to have been much directed to religious subjects ; 


than wag and hee what he nite» ~ cf cotaing whch 
trons. I had nothing in myself ; and | speak, at the distance of ese, 
of of his biographer has hitherto withheld it from the public. The few sen- 
there ‘was to entitle me to notice Once, indeed, placed in a conspicaous and! 7 These, and clear- 
responsible situation, I was anxious to act becomingly in it. And even here death The wed his 
recur with pleasure to the same grateful source ; tur while my father lived.)|i4. jived | y . g coms 8 year, and having 
tive | had to exert myself was in the satisfaction | knew he would derive from) and that he owed all the S B hat 
any credit I might acquire ; and the many and distinguished honours which !) step would be fois fast: thas yy: 

have since received, have suffered a great diminution in my esteem, from his ed, both in mind and body, to be of service to his country, bat was fortanate in 


being no longer a witness to them.” ; a3 
He was sent to Winchester, where he remained till he was sixteen. From| vn te do niger nner happy ; and that he now waited the Divine will 


Winchester he was transferred to Oxford, where the discipline at that period || He d . ya 
was so relaxed, that his only surprise in after life was at the success of so of nature, in his 75th 


of his companions, among were Charles Fox, North, bishop of Winches-| 

ter, Lord Robert ety Lord Auckland, and others, who had risen to rank of!) h ae <a gag ht ranked very high in the diplomatic circles of 
various kinds. He left Oxford in 1765, and passed thirty-five years on the Con-| h hi minjeter— 
tinent. His lordship here makes a striking observation on his own experience, | boid would have perplex- 
which has been authenticated by every tatelligent and honest mind under the! (04) ae ena ie oug ct according to his own opinion, where 
same circumstances—remarking that his foreign residence was so far from mak-| Tellevrand = of others, 
ing him undervalue England, that it raised i: still higher in his estimation. He! vi ar hi k judge on such subjects, said to him, in his epigramma- 
adds—*‘‘ Here | will make an assertion, grounded on experience and convie-| re whom you 
tion, and which may be applied as a never-failing test, that an Englishman who,| werk er could be done 
after a long absence from England, returns to it with-feelings and sentiments) |, ay, the bent af: the 
partial to other countries, and adverse tv his own, has no real mind—ts with-| | Englishman in the highest sense of the word, and to have had the loftiest 


out the powers of discernment and plain easy comparison—and has no title to!) nn of the pow d { Enoland i ; 
enjoy the superior moral and local advantages to weich he is born, but of which) powes and prinsigios of net pre) 
he sa ineanainle and unworthy.” = dice, but from the experience of a long life, with the best opportenities of 


As diplomacy was evidently the career marked out for hun by his father, he forming an unprejudiced judgment. We have his constant testimony, that 


| **as there is nothing equal to E i 
was sent to study at Leyden, where he remained a year. Jn the commence-) seq o Engiand on the face of the earth, so no exertion 


: — he part of her people can be too great in defence of her treedom and hon- 
ment of the century, Holland was the ceutral point of all European negouations ;) ane ' 
and its schools became fawnous for aud the study of international matured conviction, and reigning principle of his 
law. ‘The society among the higher orders of the country was the most inteili-), Ubin, ow 

gent in Europe, consisting of ambassadors and scholars 0: the first character || Me. Harrie’ e: ee 

After this year of vigorous study, and some brief stay at home, he returued to, “ST *harris's first visit to the Continent was iv 1767, when he set out ona 
the Continent, and made an extensive tourto the north. In the autumn v! tuts tour to Holland, Prussia, aud rviauc, for seme tine at Berlina, wh re 
year he received his first diplomatic appointment, in the mission to Spain, His |“ had the advantage of seeing the cleverest, thoug. the must .cceutiic, of all 
success in the Falkland Island negotiation recommended him to government, ‘sovereigns, Frederick the Great. A number of traits of character are given, of 
and he was appointed minister at berlin—a very unusual distinction for a diplo-| *804S degrees of force, but all expressive. The king's chief amusement wes 
matist only twenty-four years old. But a still more important distinction now) /P'*¥!Ps 0p the flute, on which he performed very well for an amateur, though, 
awaited him. In 1777 he was sent as minister to the court of the Empress) compared with the professional performers, he necessarily made rather an on- 
Catharine, where he found hunself involved in al! the craft of diplomacy with) King'y figure. Frederick, who was afraid of nothing else, was so much afraid 
two of the most artfal sovereigns that ever lived, Frederick and Catharine. But, of failure in his flute playing, that whenever he had a new piece of music, he 
difficulties only place talents in a more conspicuous point of view, and he re-| Shut himself up in his closet some hours beforehand, to practice it ; and although 
ceived from his government the highest reward then conferred upon a foreign) 0% One Was permitted to be present at those concerts except a very few select 
minister, the Order of the Bath, in 1780. The climate of Russia was at length | ‘rtends, he was always observed to be remarkably nervous at the commence- 
found too severe for his bealth, and he petitioned for his recall, which was) ™eMt. He had a fine collection of flutes, all made by the same man, and for 
granted, but with the honourable offerof his choice of a mission either to Spain| ‘which he paid a hundred ducats a-piece. He had an att.ndant whose sole of- 
or the Hague; the former was the higher in rank, but the latter the more im- 


The woris on which we are about to make some remarks, is one of those pre- 
ductions which do especial honour to the Enylish aristocracy. It is the diplo-| 
matic career of the founder of a peerage ; compiled and published by the third 


fice was to keep those flutes in order. During the war, when his finances were 
rtant in activity. He unhesitatingly, and wisely, chose the embassy to the| ‘educed to so low an ebb that he paid bad coin to every one, he took care that 
ague. In 1784, the Foxite administration fell, and Pitt was in the ascendant,| Ss Gute-msker should be paid in good coin, lest, for bed money, be should give 
Harris had been at all times connected with Fox, and had constantly voted with!|bim bad flutes. Royal architecture is not always fortunate. Jt is observed 
him in the House ; but so high was the public seuse of his ability, and such! that Louis X1V. built bis famous Versailles in a swampy hollow, when he had 
was the impartiality of Pitt's sense of public duty, that he offered hun the re-||the noble terrace of St. Germain befere him, Frederick built his Sans-Souei 
appointment to the Hague, which Harris, after consulting Fox and the Doke! /!® a marshy meadow, while he had a fine hill within sight. Unhappily we have 
of Potland as his political leaders, accepted. His services were peculiarly re- ‘bat little to boast of in the location of our modern palaces The site of Buck- 
quired at this period, from the violent discussions which had arisen in Holland :||™gbam Palace seems to have been chosen with no other object than to discover 
and he either originated, or perfected, the treaty of alliance between England, ||Which was the superior annoyance, the smoke of steam-engines, or the vapours 
Holland, and*Prussia, which caved the Stedtholder for the time, and Holland) of a swamp ; and this was chosen with one of the finest possible situations 
prebsbly from being made a French province. His conduct was regarded with! within half « mile of it, in the centre of Hyde Park. H«+ Majesty’s palace at 
so much approbation by the allies,that he received from the Prussian king ‘eave Brighton has been locxted with exactly the same curious perversion of taste ; 
to add the Prussian eagle to his arms, and from the Stadtholdet, his motto,| the hills to the north of that very handsome town offering one of the noblest 
“Je maintiendrai.” From England be received the more substantial rewards| situations that can be conceived—a fine land view, and an unodstructed sweep 
of the peerage, by the'title of Baron Malmesbury, and the appointment of am- jof the ocean ; but the evil genius of building prevailed, and the palace is fixed 
vi Mi renal ia a gloomy bottom, from which it can be overlooked by every body, and from 


" * Every where to remember his country,” 


~ Diaries and Correspondence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmesbury. Edited b 
his Granpson, the Barl. 2 vols. 
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which nothing ers beseen. Frederick, though sometimes superb in his ex- ministry which Martis wrote on the subject, satisfied them of the advantage of 


penses, was habitually penurious. He seems to have thought that war was the 


only thing on which it was worth his while to spend money. The salaries of | 


his gentlemen and attendants were all on the narrowest scale. Lord Malmes-_ 


bury observes that even the Prince of Dessau's marriage at which he was pre- i regarded as honourable, and entitling him to the favour of his government. 


making a vigorous remonstrance. The result to the country was, that the col- 
ony, which had been seized, was restored, and that the officer who seized it 
was disgraced by the Spanish government. ‘To Harris the whole transaction 


sent, exhibited this penury. All the apartments, except those immediately used. ‘The result was, his being appointed, in 1771, as minister at the court of the 


for supper or cards, where lighted with a singlecandle. The supper had no des-| 
sert ; the wines were bad ; their quantity stinted. On his asking, after dancing. 
for some wine and water, he was answered—‘ the wine is all gone, but you may 


have some tea ;” and this was a peculiarly distinguished party. He saw the | 


king himself directing the servants in lighting up the ball-room, and telling them. 
where to put the candles. Whilst this operation was performing, the queen, 


most subtle aud busy monarch of Europe, Frederick the Second, 

We now come to the partition of Poland, the most momentous transaction 
of modern times ; excepting the French Revolution, if even that revolution 
was not its consequence. Mr. Harris makes his first communication on this 
important subject in March 1772 If we read his whole letter, the brevity of 
‘his announcement is a model even to diplomacy. He thus states the event to 


the royal family, and the company, were waiting literally in the dark ; as the [ord Suffolk, then secretary of state. 
king did not begin this ceremony till supper was finished, and noone dared to + Just as I am going to make up iy packet, I am informed that a treaty of 


ive orders to have it done. Frederick, when a young man, was intended for 
Se husband of a British princess. This was a match of his mother’s construc-! 
tion. But the old king, who hated George Ii, threatened to cut off his son's! 
head for his presumption. The English king called the Prussian “ my brother, 
the sergeant ;” the Prussian retaliated by calling the English king “ my brother 
the dancing-master.” ‘This hostility amounted to a mixture of the profane and 
the ludicrous. When the old king was seized with his mor al illness, he asked 
whether ‘it was necessary to forgive all his enemies.” On receiving the pro- 
per answer, he said to the Queen—* Dorothy, write to your brother that I for-, 
give him all the evil he has done me; but wait till I’m dead first.” A guod. 
repartee of Sir Andrew Mitchell on the battle of Quebec, is mentioned. “ It. 
is true,”’ said the king to him, “that, after all, you have taken Quebec?” ** Yes, 
sre,” said Sir Andrew Mitchell the envoy, “by the help of Providence.’’) 
“What !” said the king, “is Providence among your allies’ “ Yes,” 
said the envoy. “ and the only one among them who demands no subsidy.” | 

Sir Charles Williams wrote to one of the queen's marshals a letter introduc-, 
ing Lord Essex, ludicrously finishing with—‘ You may be sure that it is not. 
he who had his head cut off in the time of Elizabeth.’’ The marshal, not per- 
fectly understanding this, but depending on his information, introduced him in) 
this style to her majesty—** Madam, my Lord Essex; and [ assure your ma-| 
jesty it is not he who was decapitated by Queen Elizabeth.” 

rederick, sending a minister to Denmark who complained of the smallness, 
of his salary, and said that he could keep neither an equipage nor a table, the. 
king’s remark to him was—“ You are a prodigal ; you ought to kuow that it is’ 
more healthy to go on foot than ic is to go in a carriage ; and that, so far as! 
eating is concerned, another man’s table is always the best.”’ 

At this period Polavd was in a state of great confusion. The Empress of 
Russia had marched an army into it for the purpose, as she declared, of allow-| 
ing the popular representatives to act freely, while the king regarded himselfas’ 
little better than her prisoner. Repnin, the Russian ambassador, actually com- 
manded every thing; and the principal nobility of Poland were compelled to 
be his agents. Of course, this state of things never could have occurred in) 
any country where the tone of manners was high; and Poland, though the peo 
ple were brave, and the nobility in general patriotic, unquestionably fell by its 
own vices. The portrait drawn of Prince Radzivil is the reverse of flattering, 
but it is characteristic :-— 

“Prince Radzivil, the marshal of the confederation, was one of the most 
powerful princes of Poland. His revenues were nearly equal to half a million. 
sterling a-year, though they were at this period much diminished by Russian 
ravages. He had at one time an army of eight thousand men, with which he 
opposed the Imperial progress. He afterwards became the too! of the Russian 
policy, and was rewarded with the first palatinate of the kingdom, He gave 
a masquerade on the empress’s birth day to near three thousand masks ; and it 
was calculated that, besides the other wines, they drank a thousand bottles of 
champagne.” The prodigality of a Polish feast exceeds all comprehension. 
This prince kept open house on such a scale, that his five-and twenty cooks) 
were scarcely able to supply his table. The great article of luxury in Poland! 
was Hungary wine, which they had in great perfection, but which was very) 
costly. Chainpagne was drunk as cider. The multitude of servants in a Po-' 
lish establishment must have been rvinous. Prince Czartoriski’s personal oF 
tendants and servants amounted to three hundred and seventy-five. ‘Those in} 
his coun'ry-house were still more numerous. His troops amounted to four 
thousand men. Prince Repnin, thuugh of the Greek church, which abounds 
in forms and ceremonies, and in fasts exceeds all others, had se little regard for 
the forms of his religion, that he ordered a play to be acted on Ash Wednes- 
day, at Warsaw. ‘Towards Christmas 1767, Lord Malmesbury, then Mr. Har- 
ris, was at the house of a Polish nobleman in the hunting season. He observ-. 
ed to the king that he had never seen him in better spirits. “Ah!"’ was the 
royal answer, ‘it is very pleasant to delude one’s self sometimes.” 

In 1768 Mr. Harris began his diplomatic life as secretary of legation under 
Sir James Gray, then British minister at the court of Madrid. 

He set out from Paris on the last day of the year’ and after six-and-twenty 
days’ journey, in which he loitered but two days ou the road, accomplished the. 
eleven hundred miles without accident. 

Though accustomed to Popish countries, the Spanished ceremonials of the 
Holy Week seem to have surprised him. In the streets was kept a second 
carnival, with a peculiar costume. ‘The court and the higher orders wore black 
velvet, with flame-coloured waistcuats and sleeves trimmed with gold ; the citi 
zens left their shops, and spent the day in the streets. ‘The king on Holy 
Thursday visited seven churches, washed the feet of twelve paupers, and al- 
terwards served them at dinver. From Friday till Saturday all was silence. 
and no coaches were permitted in the streets. On Saturday at noon the bells 
rang, the people shouted, the coaches moved again, aud all wes clamour From 
a personal knowledge of the age Mr. Harris pronounced that their defects 
arose from their religion and from their priests ; both of which, by keeping the 
lower orders in a state of mendicity and the higher in a state of ignorance, pre- 
vent the progress of the nation. Eveu at this period their dislike of the French 
was contemptuous and strongly marked. 

The life of a diplomatic man is not unlike the life of a naval officer. He 
has frequent opportunities of signalizing himself in a small way. ‘The cabinet 
is the admiral. commanding a large force, and acting on a large scale. ‘The di | 
plomatist is the captain of the frigate, thrown out at adistance to make his ob-| 
servations, and enabled to exhibit his intrepidity aud talent, though, from the. 
smallness of his means, the results may be equally small. Jn 1769, Sir James) 
Gray returning to England, left Mr Harris behind him as charge d'affaires In 
the next year Spain, always jealous of any foreign approach to her South Amer- 
ican possessions, fitted out a fleet for the purpose ot expelling the British colo- 
ny from the Falkland Isles. Harris acted spiritedly on this occasion. He in- 
stantly made so strong a representation to the Spanish minister, the Marquis 


‘partition, disposing of several parts of Poland, was signed at Petersborg on 
the 15th of last month, and that as soon as the certificates can be exchanged 
between the courts of Vienna, Berlin, and Russia, a congress will be held at 
Warsaw.” A few statements respecting the Prussian officers dispatched to 
the Polish frontier are given ; and this seems to be the whole announcement of 
one of the most atrocious acts of perfidy and blood in the memory of Europe. 
The French Revolution was begun on grounds independent of foreign dis- 
turbances. But no man can read the annals of the French war, without a con- 
viction, that one of its providential purposes was the punishment of the three 
monarchies which had perpetrated this atrocity. Within a brief period from 
the first ruin of Polish independence, the French armies began those sweeping 
conquests which were destined especially to ravage Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia. The punishment seemed even to bear something like a proportion to the 
idegree of guilt in each of the parties. The original proposer of the partition 


‘was Frederick, the strenuous participator was Catharine, and the unwilling, 


though consenting accomplice, was Joseph. Before that war was over, Napo- 
leon reduced Prussia to the lowest condition of a conquered country, plunder- 
ed her of millions of gold, held her fortresses by his garrisons, and treated her 
like aprovince. His invasion of Russia was next in havoc: the ravage of the 
‘country, the repulse end slaughter of her brave and patriotic armies, and the 
destruction of her ancient capital, were her share of the punishment. Austria 
suffered, but her suffering was of a lighter order-—defeat in the field, havoc of 
the people, and the double capture of her capital ; yet those wounds were rap- 
lily healed, and the close of the war saw Austria taking a higher rank in Ev- 
rope. ‘Those struggles and sufferings extended over nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of nnexampled bloodshed. It is remarkable that a project so fully enti- 
tled to excite the vigilance of all courts, seeins to have been almost wholly 
overlooked by the English ministry ; Lord Soffolk, in his confidential answer 
to the ambassador, simply styling it a curious transaction; and even in the 
more advanced stage of the affair, when the attention of the cabinet was cal- 
led to it by the memorials of the Polish king and people, all that could be ob- 
tained was a verbal answer, evidently declining any interference on the subject 
and contenting itself with the avoidance of approbation. The result of this 
singular negligence, distinctly points out the course which should be taken by 
England in her continental policy. Her natural office is that of mediator and 
proiector. Entertaining no views of conquest for herself, it is her duty to re- 
press them in all others, If in 1772, she had instantly issued a strong remon- 
strance to the three governments, it would have acted as an appeal to the rea- 
son of Europe. A ficet sent to the Baltic in support of that remonstrance 
would have acted upon the fears of the aggressors, and Poland would have 
been saved. The blood of the thousands shed in the war of independence 
would have been spared—the great crime of the century would have been par- 
tially avoided—and its penishment, in the shape of the revolutionary war, might 
never have been inflicted. The diplomatic and formal portion of this fatal 
event was thus announced by the ambassador to the British cabinet :—* Berlin, 
19h September 1772.—I received a message from Count Finckenstein yester- 
day morning, desiring to speak to me between twelve and one. On my wait- 
ing on him, he informed me that bis Prussian majesty having come to an agree- 
ment with the courts of Vienna and Petersburg to renew certain ancient claims 
they had on parts of the kingdom of Poland, they had instructed their respec- 
tive ministers at the court of Warsaw to signify their intentions to the king and 
republic, by presenting him with a declaration on this subject. 
“That his Prussian majesty, desirous of seizing every opportunity of show- 
ing his friendship and attention to the king had ordered him, Count Fincken- 
stein, to take the earliest moment of acquainting me with this event, and at the 
same time to give me a copy o! the declaration, which I tere enclose—that 
his charge Sedeires in London had likewise received orders to inform the king’s 
ministers on this subject, and to communicate to them the declaration.” 
‘The reply of the Mhylish minister to -his momentous announcement, exhib- 
its, perhaps one of the most extraordinary instances of ministerial negligence 
on record. Ona subject which might have moved the very stones to mutiny, 
and which, in its consequences, involved the interests of all Europe, the only 
answer of the King of England was contained in the following note, written in 
French :—* The king is willing to suppose that the three courts have convinc- 
ed themselves of the justice of their respective pretensions, although his ma- 
jesty is not informed of the motives of their conduct ’’ ‘ You will observe,” 
adds Lord Suffolk, ‘in the terms in which | express myself, that though this 
mode of expression was preferable to an absolute silence, the utmost caution 
has been used."’ The caution was indeed sufficient!y circumspect, for it was 
wholly useless ; and the consequence was perfect impunity to the perpetrators, 
Frederick was the great infidel of bis day. He had been so long involved 
in hostilities with Austria, the most superstitious court in Europe, that he 
adopted ‘ free thinking” as a part of his policy ; and his eagerness for Euro- 
pean fame connected him with Volta re and the French infidels, whose wit and 
wickedness had made them the leaders of philosophical fashion. But there is 
a principle of belief in human nature which revenges itself on the infidel. 
There are no men more liable to groundless fears, than those who reject the 
object of legitimate awe. The man who will not believe in a deity, has often 
believed in witehcraft; and those who will not acknowledge a Providence, 
have often trembled before a conjurer. At this period Frederick had grown 
peculiarly anxious and irascible—a temper for which the ambassador accounts 
by a sudden impulse of superstition. He says—*t Amongst several other in- 
credible follies in so great a character, he has that of not entirely disbelieving 
judicial astrology ; and | am told, from one whose authority is vot despicable, 
that the fear of a prediction being this year fultiled, which was pronounced by 
a Saxon fortune-teller whom his majesty was weak enough some time ago to 
consult, dwells on his mind, and augments the sourness of a disposition natur- 
ally crabbed. I should have paid no attention to these reports, which savour 


Grimaldi, that, he threw him into evident alarm. ‘The letter to the British); 


so much of the nursery, had I not myself observed him displeased at a mourn- 
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ing coat at his levee, and seen his countenance visibly alter on being informed, ledge and zeal. After, superior minds contended bravely but froitlessly agaist 


any man’s dying a sudden death.” 


the want of ability in our workmen. During this time, Bradley, on the other 


We then have a curious letter from Lord Grantham, the ambassador at Mad- ‘side ef the channel, more fortunate, gained immortality by finding out aberra- 
rid, giving am «ecount of an expedition to Algiers, which derives an interest tion and mutation, in these admirable revolutions of astronomical science, the 


from the present state of African affairs. 


, quota of France in 1740 was limited to the experimental determinaton of the 


“ You will learn that a very unsuccessful attempt has been made at pe | aes of the earth, and finding out the variation in weight. These 


and that the Spanish 'roops have been repulsed with a loss and disablement o 
upwards of 5000 men. The fleet, consisting of 450 sail, and carrying about 
40,000 men, sailed from Carthagena, and reached Algiers the 1st inst., (July 
1775.) On the night of the 7th, the infantry, and two detachments of about 


|were two great things, our country however had a right to require more, 
‘for when France dees not hold the first rank she has lost her place. That 
| rank, momentarily lost, was brilliantly regained, and we owe it to four geome- 
triclars. 


8000 men each, landed. ‘The first detachment advanced too eagerly, could not) When Newton, giving to his great discovery a generalization which the laws 


be supported to any purpose, and, after thirteen hours’ engagement, all that 
could regained the ships. But the loss of killed and wounded, first estimated 
at 3000, certainly exceeded five or six. The transports with the army are re- 
turned to Carthagena and Alicante. I! leave you to judge how deep an impres- 
sion this severe failure makes here. The Marquis de la Romana is killed—all 
the generals, except Buck, are wounded. Among the woufided are twenty- 
eight officers of the Spanish guards, and twelve out of seventeen engineers.” 


TO THE OLD PUMP, 


CORNER OF ———~ AND —— STREETS, NEW YORK. 
Is this indeed the Pump, 
That hath stood in pomp, and pride, 
These twenty years agone, 
The crowded walk beside ! 
With a stately head, and bearing, 
And look of conscious worth, 
As the flow of gushing waters, 
Bounded so brightly forth ! 


Thou'rt standing headless now, 
And brown with age, and care ; 
While a cast of sad neglect, 
Thy kind old features wear ! 
You feel you are forgotten ; 
That your waters cease to shine 
Within the full-crowned goblet, 
Brighter, than sparkling wine ! 


“ Ah! Time and Croton- waters, 

Are working wondrous things '” 

So say the world around me— 

But thus the sad Pump sings ; 

** They ‘ve robbed me of my beauty, 

They ve stolen all my fame 

Till now | stand forsaken ! 

I've no friends—scarce a name Catua. 


ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES OF LAPLACE. 


BY M. ARAGO. 


Astronomy is that science in which the human mind may most justly place 
its glory. ‘This incontestible pre-eminence is owing to the elevation of its ends, 
the grandeur of its means of investigation, the certainity, the utility, the un- 
heard of magnificence of its results. From the begining of society the study 
of the movements of the stars has constantly occupied the attention of goveru- 
ments and people. Many yreat captains, illustrious statesmen, eminent 
writers, philosophers, and speakers of Greece and Rome took thei delight io 
it. We must, however, be allowed to say that the astronouwy truly worthy 
of that name is quite a modern science, dating only from the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

‘Lhree great and brilliant phases have marked its progress. In 1543 Coper- 
nick broke with a firm and Vol hand the greater part of the autique and vene- 
rated scaffolding with which the illusions of seuse,and the pride of eyes had filled 
the world. The earth ceased to be the ceutre and point of the heavenly move- 
meuts, and was obliged modestly to rank among the planets, while its material 
importance among the whole bodies which compose our solar system was brought 
down to that of a grain of sand. 

Twenty-eight years had gone by from the day when the canon of Thorn died, 

ing in his falling hands the first copy of a work which was to shed on Po- 
land such pure and brilliant glory, when Wittenberg saw the birth of a man 
fated to produce a revolution in science not less fraitiul and yet more difficult. 


This man was Kepler. Endowed with two qualities, seemingly mutually op-| 


posed,a volcanic umagination, and an obstinacy nntbwarted by the most fatigu 
ing numerical calculation, Kepler divined that the movements of the stars were 
connected together by single laws, or using his own expression, harmonic laws 
These laws he undertook to develope. A thousand fruitless attempts and er- 
rors in figures, inseparable from coloss! labour, did not prevent him a single 
moment from moving resolutely toward the end he thought he could foretell 
Two and twenty years were employed in this research without any reason for 
affliction. In truth, what are two and twenty years labour to him who may be 
the legislator of worlds, who will inscribe his pame in ineffaceable marks on 
the front page of an immortal code, and who may cry in dithyrambic language, 
without any ene being able to contradict it, “ The lot is thrown ; I am writin 
my book ; it will be read by the present age or by posterity—what matters that ! 
—it Can wait for its readex. Has not God tah pers thousand years a contem- 
plator of his work ?” 

To seek out a physical cause capable of making the planets ron through 
closed curves ; to place in power the principle of the maintenance of the 
world, and not in solid props and in the crystal spheres our ancestors had dream- 
ed ; to extend to the revolutions of the stars the general elements of the me- 
chanism ot terrestrial bodies, such were the questions which remained to be 
solved after Kepler had published his discoveries. Very distinct outlines of 
these great problems are to be found here and there among ancients and mo- 
derns, from Lucretius and Plutarch down to Kepler, Boulliaud and Borelli. 
To Newton, however, we must award the merit of the solution. That great 
man, like meny of his predecessors, introduced among the celestial bodies a 
tendency to approach, or attraction, and drew from the laws of Kepler the ma- 
thematical character of that power, carried it out to all the material molecules 
of the solar system, and developed his brilliant discovery in a work which, even 
now, is the eminent offspring of human intellect. 

The heart collapses when in studying the history of science we find such a 
magnificent intellectual movement effected without the aidof France. Practi- 
cal astronomy added to our inferiority. ‘The means of research were in the be- 


(of Kepler did not command, imagined that different planets were not only at- 
| tracted oy the sun, but further, that they were reciprocally attracted, he placed 
amid the heavenly space causes which inevitably would di-turb the whole. As- 
||tronomers could then see with the mere eye that in no part of the world, near 
\or far, would the Keplerian law and curve be adequate to the exact delineation 
of phenomena ; and that the simple and regular movements with which ancient 
dreamers had been pleased to provide the stars, would feel numerous, consider- 
able, and perpetually changing perturbations. ‘To foretell many of these per- 
turbations, to point out the direction, and in a few very rare cases to determine 
the numerical value, that was the end intended by Newton when he thought of 
‘writing his Mathematical Priociples of Natural Philosophy. Notwithstanding 
the incomparable wisdom of its author, the Principia only gives a sketch of 
‘the planetary perturbations. If that sublime sketch never became a complete 
view itcan never be imputed to want of ardour or of determination; the ef- 
forts of the great philosopher were ever superhuman, and the questions which 
he did not solve were insulvable in his day. When the continental mathema- 
ticians entered the field, and endeavoured to place on an ummoveable base the 
‘Newtonian system, and to perfect theoretically the astronomical tables, they 
‘really found in their way difficulties by which the genius of Newton had been 
driven back. 

| Five geometricians,Clairaut, Euler, D'Alembert, Lagrange, and Laplace, di- 
vided among them the world which Newton had brought to light They ex- 
plored it m every quarter,penetrated into regions which might have been thought 
inaccessible, and puiuted out numberless phenomena which had escaped obser- 
vation ; in fine, and that is their immortal glory, they bound up in one 
‘principle, one single law, the most mysterious and most subtile of the hea- 
ivenly movements. Geometry moreover had the boldness to provide for the 
‘future, and ages as they go on scrupulously ratify the judgments of science. 

_ We shall not have to take account of the magnificent labours of Euler, on 
the contrary, we shall draw here a rapid analysis of the discoveries of his four 
‘rivals, our fellow countrymen. If a star, the moon for example, only gravitates 
‘toward the centre of the earth, it would mathematically describe an ellipse, 
aod would strictly follow the law of Kepler, or what is the same thing, the me- 
chanical principles laid down by Newton in the early chapters of his immortal 
jwork. Now let us put in action a second power; let us take into account the 
jattraction of the sun upon the moon; instead of two bodies, in fine, we may 
jtake three, and the Keplerian ellipse will only give a rough idea of the move- 
|,ment of our satellite. Here the attraction uf the sun will tend to augment the 
dimension of the former orbit, and will really augment them ; there, on the other 
band, it will diminish them, At certain pomts the solar power will act in the 
| direction where the star is displaced, aud the movement will become more ra- 
pid, elsewhere the effect will be inverse. In a word, by bringing in a third at- 
‘tractive body, the utmost complication and every appearance of disorder will 
‘succeed a simple and regular course on which the mind had complacently re- 
lied If Newton gave a complete solution of the question of heavenly move- 
iments in the case of two stars attracting each other, he did not even analytical- 
ly enter upon the infinitely more difficult problem of three bodies. The pro- 
‘blem of three bodies, the naine uuder which he became celebrated, the problem 
of determining the course of a star affected by the attractive action of two other 
istars was first determined by our fellow countryinan Clairant. From that solu- 
‘tion may be dated the important progress already made in the last century to- 
‘wards performing lunar tables. 


‘The most beautiful astronomical discovery of antiquity is that of the succes- 
‘sion of the equinoxes. Hipparchus, to whom the honour of it belongs, pointed 


jout all the results of that movement with perfect clearness. Among these 


results, two have had more particularly the privilege of drawing public atten- 
‘tion. On account of the succession of the equinoxes the same starry groups 
‘and constellations are not perceived in the firmament of every night in each sea- 
‘son In the course of time, the actual winter constellations will become sum- 
mer coustellations, aud reciprocally. On account of the succession of the equi- 
noxes the pole does not constantly occupy the same place im the starry sphere. 
‘That star, brillant enough, now very properly named the polar, was very far off 
ifrom the pole in the time of Hipparchus, aud it will again occur in some centu- 
ries hereafter. ‘Tbe name of polar has been, and will be successively given 
ito stars very far off from each other. When we have the ill fortune in seeking 
jan explanation of natural phenomena to get into a false path, every certain ob- 
jservation throws the theorist into new complications. Seven spheres caused 
jin crystal would no longer do for the delineation of phenomena, when the illus- 
ltrious astronomer of Rhodes had found out the procession. An eighth sphere 
was then wanted to account for the movement in which all the stars participate 
together. After having torn the earth from its pretended immobility, Copernik, 
on the contrary, provided in a very simple ananner for the most minute particu- 
lars of the procession. 

He suppused that the axis of rotation of the earth dees not lie ae a 
to itself, but that after every thorough revolution of our globe around the sun, 
that axis deviates by a minute quantity; in a word, instead of making the 
whole of the circumpoler stars move in a certain manner on meeting with the 
pole, he made the pole move to meet the stars. This hypothesis cleared the 
mechanism of the world from the greatest complication which the spirit of sys- 
tem had found out. 

If the conception of Copernik, improved by Kepler, had, as we have now 
seen, greatly perfected the mechanisin of the heavens, there yet ramained to 
be discovered the motive power, which yearly modifying the axis of the 
earth, made it describe, in 26,000 years an entire circle of about 50 degrees in 
diameter. 

Newton divined that that power emanated from the action of the sun andthe 
mvon on matter, which in the equatorial regions arose above a sphere of which 
the centre would agree with that of the earth, and would have for a radius a 
line brought from centre to one of the poles ; thus he made the precession 
of the equinoxes depend on the flauiening of the globe, and aeclared that on a 
spherical planet no precession would occur, That was true, but Newton did 


ginning carelessly given to foreigners, to the detriment of natives full of know- 


not arrive atthe mathematical proof. Now that great man had introduced into 
[philosophy the just aud severe rule—" do not believe anything for true until it 
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‘is demonstrated.” ‘The demonstration of the Newtonian ideas on the precession’ tion was yet a vast and very melancholy lacuna in physical astronomy, when 
of the equinoxes was therefore a great discovery, and to D’Alembert belongs Lagrange made it depend on a circumstance in the figure of our satellite not 
the glory. That illustrious mathematician has given a complete explanationof observable from the earth, when he completely combined it with the universal 
the general movement, in virtue of which the axis of the terrestrial globe re- principles of gravitation. At the time when the moon solidified, she tock un- 
turns to the same stars in 26,000 years. He has connected too with attraction der the influence of the earth, a form less regular and less simple than if any 
the perturbation of procession found out by Bradley, and the remarkable oscilla | foreign attractive body had been in proximity. This action did not prevent the 
tion incessantly undergone by the axis of the earth during its progressive move- lunary equator from being everywhere swelled out, but prominence of the equa- 
ment, and of which the period, about eighteen years, is exactly equal to the time |torial diameter turned toward the earth, became four times more considerable 
that the intersection of the orbit of the moon and the ecliptic, employs to go, than that of the diameter, which we see perpendicularly. The moon would 
through the 360 degrees of the entire circumference. lthen exhibit to an observer situated in space and who could examine it trans- 


Mathematicians and astronomers have been quite as fully occupied, and with versely, a body elongated towards the earth, like a pendulum without a point of 
reason, with the form and physical structure that the terrestrial globe may have|/suspension. When a pendulum is moved from verticality, the action of gravi- 
had at the earliest epoch, as with the form and structure of the actual globe |ty brings it back, and when the great axis of the moon departs from its habitu- 
When our fellow-countryman Richer had discovered that a body, whatever its |al direction, the earth equally compels it to return. Here then is that strange 
nature, weighs the less as it is further transported to the equinoctical regions, phenomenon thoroughly explained without referring to an equality in some kind 
every one perceived that the earth, if it were originally fluid, must be puffed |miraculous, between two movements of rotation and translation entirely inde- 
out at the equator. Huygens and Newton did more ; they calculated the dif-/|pendeut. Men will never see more than one side of the moon. Observation 
ference of the great and litle axis, and the excess of equatorial diameter over |had taught us tgis, now we know moreover that it is owing toa physical course, 
that of the polar. Huygens founded his calculation on the hypothetical and to- jcalculable and visible only by the eye of the mind; that it is owing to the 
tally inadmissible properties of attractive force ; Newton on the theorem which |lengthening experienced by the diameter of the moon, when that star passed 
required to be proved. The theory of Newton had a graver defect ; it held |from the liquid to the solid state under the attractive influence of the earth. 
the primitive and fluid earth to be in a state of complete homogeneity. When, |If originally a little difference had existed between the rotary and revolving 
in endeavouring to solve great problems, we give way to oth simplifications, movements of the moon, the attraction of the earth would have brought these 
when to avoid difficulty in calculating we wander so essentially from natural |movements to a rigorous equality. This attraction would in like manner have 
and physical conditions, the results belong to an ideal world, and are nothing sufficed to getrid of little want of coincidence between the lines resulting from 
more than frolics of the mind. ‘To apply analysis in a profitable manner to de- |the intersections of the lunary equator and orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. 
termine the figure of the earth every idea of homogeneity had to be got rid of, |The work in which Lagrange connected with so much good fortune, the laws 
aud every obligatory likeness between the forms of the superimposed and une of libration to the principles of universal gravity, so capital in its matter, is not 
qually dense layers ; the case of a central kernel had also to be examined. less remarkable in its form. After having read it, every one will comprehend 
‘This generalization made the difficulty tenfold, but did not however impede |tbat the term * elegance’’ may be applied to a mathematical treatise. 
Clairaut and D'Alembert. Thanks tothe endeavours of these two powerful, We have been content in this analysis to glance over the astronomical dis- 
mathematicians,thanks to a few essential developements due to their immediate coveries of Clairaut, D’Alembert, and Lagrange ; we shall be rather less con- 
successors, and particularly to the illustrious Legendre, the theoretical deter-. ‘cise in speaking of the works of Laplace. After having enumerated the mul- 
mination of the figure of the earth has acquired the desired perfection ; and \tiplied powers, which must result from the mutual action of the planets and 
comple:e accord prevails between the calculated results and those of dirict mea- satellites of our solar system, Newton, the Great Newton, dared not to under- 
surement. The earth has therefore been originally fivid, and analysis has ena- take to grasp the whole effects. Amid the labyrinth of augmentations and 
bled us to go up to the infaney of our planet. \diminutions of speed, of variations of form in the orbit, ofchanges of distances 
In the time of Alexander, comets were with the greater part of the Greek |and inclinations which these powers would evidently produce, the most learned 
philosophers simple meteors, engendered in our atmosphere. The middle age, geometry itself would not have found out a firm and faithful guiding clue. This 
without taking any trouble about their nature, made prognostics from them, and |extreme complication gave birth to a discouraging thought. Powers or forces 
signs forerunning sinister events. Regiomentarius and Tycho Brahe placed |89 numerous, so variable in position, so different ir intensity, did not seem able 
them by their observations beyond the moon ; Hevelius, Doerfel, &c., made to maintain their balance but by a kind of miracle. Newton went so far as to 
them go round the sun; Newton laid down that they move under the immedi- |suppose that t.e planetary system did not contain in itself elements of indefinite 
ate protective influence of that body, that they do not describe right lines but ||conservation ; he believed that a powerful hand must intervene from time to 
obey the Keplerian law. It required to be proved that the orbits were closed) time to repair the disorder. Evular, although more aavanced than Newton in 
curves or that the earth sees the same comet on many occasions. This discove-| the knowledge of planetary perturbations, did not any more admit that the 
ry remained for Halley. By carefuily collecting in the recitals of historians |solar system was so constructed as to last eternally. Never did a greater 
and chroniciers, and in astronomical annals, the circumstances of the appear-||philosophical question present itself to the curiosity of men. Laplace attack- 
ances of all the more brilliant comets, the ingenious savant puinted out by sub- jed it with boldness, constancy and good fortune. ‘The profound and long con- 
tile and profound discussion that the comets of 1682, 1607, and 1531 were in |tinved labours of that illustrious mathematician, established on firm evidence, 
truth successive appearances of one and the same star. This identity led to a |that the planetary ellipses are perpetually varying ; that the extremities of 
result from which more than one astrovomer drew back—that the time of an their great diameter traverse the heavens, and that independently of an oscil- 
entire cometary revolution varied much, and that the variation might go from |latory movement, the plares of the orbits susiain a displacement, by the effect 
two years to seventy-six. Were such great differences attributable to pertur-|/of which their traces on the plane of the terrestrial orbit are every year direct- 
bations caused by planetary action? ‘The reply to this question would bring|\ed towards different stars. Amid this apparert chaos there is one thing which 
comets into ‘he category of ordinary planets, or for ever keep them out. | |remais constant, or which is only subject to small periodical changes, and that 
was difficult to be calculated, but Clairaut found out the means of effecting it. |1s the great axis of each orbit, and consequently the period of revolution of each 


Success might seem doubtful, but Clairaut gave proof of the greatest buldness, 
for in the course of 1758 he undertook to determine the period in the following 
year when the comet of 1682 would re-appear ; he marked out the constella- 
tions and stars which it would meet in its career. |t was not one of those long- 
winded predictions which astrologers and other fortune-tellers formerly very, 
cleverly combined with the tables of mortality, in such way as not to be put to. 
the lie in their own lifetime ; the event was to happen, and it concerned noth.) 
ing less than to create a new era in cometary astronomy, or to cast on science) 
a discredit from which it would for a long while suffer. | 

Ciairaut found by very long and learned calculation that the action of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn ought to retara the movement of the comet; and that the-dura-| 
tion uf its entire revolution, compared with the preceding, would be augment | 
ed 518 days by the attraction of Jupiter and 100 by the attraction of Saturn, 
being a total of 618 days, or more than a year and eight months. Never did 
any astronomical question create a more lively or more natural interest ; every. 
class of society awaited the re-appearance foretold with equal anxiety. A Sax- 
on labourer, Palitszch, was the first to see it. From that moment, from one) 
end of Europe to the other, a thousand telescopes nightly marked the points of 
the path of this star among the constellations. ‘The path was always within) 
the limits of calculation, that which Clairaut had laid down beforehand. The’ 
prediction ot the illustrious mathematician was accomplished both in time and 
space ; astronomy had made a great and important gain, and with the same) 
blow beat down, as often happ-ns, a vile and inveterate prejudice. From the) 
time when it was laid down that the return of a comet may be foretold and cal- 
culated, these bodies finally lost their former prestige. ‘The most timid men 
felt as little trouble about them as about the equally calculable eclipses of the’ 
sun and moon. ‘The labours ot Clairaut had therefore in the end, and with 
the public, yet more good fortune than the learned, ingenious, and witty argu- 
ments of Bayle. 

The firmament offers to reflecting minds nothing stranger or more remarka- 
ble than the equality of the mean angular movements of revolution and rota-| 
tion of our satellite. On account of this perfect equality the moon presents al 
ways the same side tothe earth. The hemisphere which we now view is pre 
cisely that which our forefathers viewed at the most distant epochs, and the| 
same which our children’s latest offspring will observe. The final causes used! 
with so little reserve by certain philosophers to account fora great many natur | 
al phenomena were in that particular case without possible application How 
could we in fact pretend that men could have any interest whatever in inces-| 
santly looking at the same halfsphere of the moon, and never looking at the! 
other halfsphere? On the other hand a perfect mathematical equality between 
elements without necessary connection, such as the movement of translation or 
rotation of a given heavenly body did not less shock the idea of probability. 


There were besuies two other numerical coincidences quite as extraordinary ;)|p 


an identical orientation, relatively to the stars, of the equator and orbit of the 
moon, and movements of precession of these two planes exactly equal. This 
aggregate of singular phenomena, discovere by J. D. Cassini, constituted the 
mathematical code of what was called the libration of the moon. The li 


planet ; and thatisthe quantity which should most have varied according to 
the learned preconceptions of Newton and Euler. 

The universal gravitation suffices fur the preservation of the solar system ; 
it maintains tne forms and inclinations of the orbits in a mean state around 
which the variations are slight ; the variety does not produce disorder, and the 
world exhibits harmonies and perfections which Newton never conceived, 
That depeads on circumstances which calculation disclosed to Laplace, and 
which on cursory inspection would not appear to exert so great an influence. 
For planets moving themselves in the same direction, in orbits of slight ellip- 
ticity, and in planes litule inclined to each other, substitute different conditions, 
and the stability of the world will be put in question anew, and in all probabili- 
ty a fearful chaos would ensue. 

Although since the labours to which we have referred, the indurability of the 
great axes of that planetary orbits may have been better demonstrated, that is 
to say, by means of more extension in analytical approximations, it does not 
the less remain one of the admiral discoveries of the author of the Mecanique 
Celeste. Dates on such subjects are not a luxury of erudition: the paper in 
which Laplace communicated his results on the invariability of the mean move- 
ments or of great axes is of 1773; it was in 1784 only, that he deduced the 
stability of the other elements of the system, of the small mass of the planets, 
the slight ellipticity of their orbits, and the sinilitude of direction in the cire u- 
latory movement of these stars around the sua 

The discovery of which | have just given an account, no longer allowed us, 
at least in our solar system, to consider the Newtonian attraction as a cause of 
disorder ; but was it impossible that other powers might combine with that and 
produce the gradually increasing perturbations which Newton and Euler feared ? 
Positive facts seem to authorize such fear. Old observations as compared with 
the modern revealed a continual acceleration in the movements of the moon 
and of Jupiter ; a diminution not less manifest in the movement of Saturn. 
From these variations resulted the strangest conclusions. rom the presumed 
causes of these perturbations to say of a star that its velocity increased from 
age tu age, was to declare in equivalent terms that it came nearer to the centre 
of movement. The star on the contrary would depart trom that same c: ntre, 
when its velocity slackened. Thus, singularly, our planetary system seemed 
destined to lose Saturn, its most mysterious ornament ; to see that planet ac- 
companied by the ring and seven satellites, gradually vuried in the unknown 
regions, where the eye armed with the most powerful telescopes has never pe- 
netrated. Jupiter, on the other hand, that globe by the side of which our’s is 
so trifling, would have gone by an inverse march and involved itself in the 


'lincandescent matter of the sun; men would at last have seen the moon throw 


itself on the «arth. Nothing doubtful or systemat c entered inio these sinister 
forebodings. Uncertainty could only affect the precise dates of the catastro- 
hes. It was however known that they would be very far off : so that neither 
technical dissertations nor the animated descriptions of certain poets mterested 
the public. It was not so with learned societies. There they viewed with 
regret our planetary system on the road to ruin. The Academy of Sciences. 
alled the attention of mathematicians of all countries to these threatening per-. 
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turbations. Euler and Lagrange entered the arena. Never dd their mathe-| equally worthy of admiration. We shall be excused for quoting a new exain- 
matical genius throw brighier lustr: ; however, the questions remained unde-| ple The earth governs the moon in its course. The earth is flattened. A 
‘ichinalt The inutility of such efforts seemed to leave room for resignation flattened body does not attract like a sphere There must therefore be in the 
only, when from two obscure corners, contemned by analytical theory, the au-) movement, we had almost said, in the allure of the moon, a sort of i mpress of 
thor of the Mécanique Céleste clearly raised the laws of those great pheno- the terrestrial flatness. Such was at the first blush the thought of Laplace. 
mena. The varying velocity of Jupiter, Saturn, and the Moon had thenceforth It remained to be determined, and in that lay all the difficulty, whether the 
evident physical causes, and returned to the category of common perturbation, characteristic traits which the flattening of the earth would communicate to 
periodical and dependent on gravity, while the so much dreaded changes in tre, our satellite, were sensible enough, apparent enough not to be confounded with 
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dimensions of orbits became a simple oscillation, kept within very narrow li-| errors of observation ; it was also requisite to find the general formula of this 


mits, in fine, by the almighti ess of a mathematical formula, the material world 
was made firm on its base. 

I cannot leave this subject without at least naming the elements of our solar 
system, on which depend the variations of speed of the Moon. Jupiter, and 
Saturn, so long unexplained. The buik of the movements of the earth around 
the sun 1s effected in an ellipse of which the form on account of perturbations) 
is not always the same. ‘Those changes of form are periodical ; sometimes 
the curve, without ceasing to be ellip ical, approaches the circular, and some- 
times departs from it, according to the oldest observations, the eccentricity of 
the terrestrial orbit has diminished from year to year; hereafter and later 1 
will increase within the same limits, and according to the same laws. Now 
Laplace has proved that the mean circulatory speed of the muon around the) 


kind of perturbation, in order to be able, as in the ease of the solar parallax, 


'\to extricate what was unknown. ‘The ardour and analytical power of Laplace 


surmounted all these obstacles. At the close of a task which had exacted in- 
finite attention, the great geometer found in the luuar movement, two pertur- 
bations, clear and characteristic, depending on the terrestria! flattening. The 
former affected the portion of the movement of our satellite, which is particu- 
larly measared by the instrument known in our observatories under the name 
of the meridian lunette ; the second, developing itself nearly iu a north and 
south direction, could only be manifested in observations by a second instru- 
ment, the mural circle. These two inequalities of very different values, mea- 
sured with two instruments entirely distinct, connected with the cause which 
produced them by the most differert analytical combinations, have however led 


earth is connected with the form of the ellipse described by the earth around to the same flattening. The flattening thus deduced from the movements of 
the sun ; that a diminution in the eccentricity of this ellipse inevitably produces, the muon is not, it must be well understood, the particular flattening corres- 


an augmentation in the speed of our satellite and reciprocally ; avd in fine, 
that this cause is enough to account numerically for the acceleration in its 


ponding with such or such country; the flattenmg observed in France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Lapland, North America, india or the Cape; for the earth having 


course, which the moon has exhibited from the earliest times down to our suffered at various times and in various places, considerable elevations, the pri- 


e 
The origin of the inequalities of speed in Jupiter and Saturn will, I hope, 
be as easy to conceive. Mathematical analysis has not succeeded in represent-| 
ing by finite terms the value of the disturbances which each planet encounters 


‘mitive regularity of its curve has been notably disturbed ; the moon, aud that it 
is which renders the result inappreciable, should give and has effectively given 
the general flattening of the globe, a sort of mean between the various deter- 
minations obtained with enormous expense, infinite labour, and by means of 


in its orbit by the action of all the others. This value exhibits itself in the! long voyages undertaken by the astronomers of all the countries in Europe. 


present state of science under the form of an indefinite series of terms, which 


I would add some short remarks of which the basis is borrowed from the au- 


rapidly diminish in extent as they are removed from the first term. In caleu- thor of the Mecanique Céleste; and which seem very proper to throw into re- 


lation we neglect those of the terms, which by their rank correspond with) 
quantities below errors of observation, but there are cases where the rank in 
the series does not alone determine whether a term may be great or small ; cer- 


lief, to bring into full light, what the methods of which | have just sketched the 
leading features, cuntain that is deep, unexpected or almost paradoxical. What 
are the elements which hed to be put in parallel, to arrive at results expressed 


tain numerical relations between the primitive elements of the cisturbing and |with the precision of the smallest decimals? On the one hand, mathematical 


disturbed planets may give to terms, generally negligible, seusible values.| 


formule deduced from the principle of universal gravitation ; ou the other cer- 


This case occurs in the perturbations of Saturn originating with Jupiter, and tain observed irregularities in the returns of the moon on the meridian. An 


in the perturbations of Jupiter originating with Saturn. There exists between 
the mean velocities of these two large planets commensurable simple relations ;, 
five times the velocity of Saturn very nearly equals twice the velocity of Jupi-) 
ter, terms which, without this circumstance, would have been very little, ac- 

quire considerable value. ‘Thence results in the movements of the two stars,!) 
inequalities of a long period, perturbat ons, the complete development of which), 
requires more than 90 years, and which wonderfully represent al! the contra- 
dictions disclosed by observers. Are we not surprised to find in the commen- 


observer who from his birth had never left his closet, who had never seen the 


heavens except through the narrow north and south opening, in the vertical 
plane of which the principal astronomical instrameuts move ; to whom nothing 
had ever been revealed concernmyg the stars moving above his head, except that 
they attract each other according to the Newtonian law, would, however, by 
means of analytical science, have succeeded in discovering that his humble and 
narrow dwelling belonged to a tiatvened, ellipsoidal globe, of which the equato- 


rial axis exceeded the polar and rotary axis by one three hundred and sixth ; 


surability of toe movements of the two planets so influential a perturbing) he also, isolated and immovable, would have found his true distance from the 


cause, and to find it dependent on this numerical relation ; “five times the) 


sun. 


movement of Saturn is nearly equal to twice the movement of Jupiter,” the It isto D’Alembert that we must go up, as I have recalled in the begiuning 


definitive solution of an immense difficulty which the genius of Euler had not) of this notice, to find a satisfactory mathematical explanation of the phenomena 
been able to overcome, and which left it in doubt whether universal gravitation jof the precession of the exquinoxes; but our illustrious fellow-countryman, and 
was sufficient to explain the phenomena of the firmament’ The delicacy of Euler, also, whose selections came after that of D'Alembert, left completely 
the conception and its results are in this case equally worthy of atmiration. | 0n one side certain physical circumstances which however it would seem could 
We have just explained how Laplace demonstrated that the solar system can} 9t be neglected withou: inquiry. Laplace supplied this omission. He showed 
only sustain slight periodical oscillations around a certain mean state. Let us) tha: the sea notwithstanding its fluidity and the atmosphere, nothwithstanding 
now see in wha: manner he succeeded im determining the absolute dimensions, |‘ currents, both influence, the movements of the axis of the earth or the equa- 
of the orbits. What is the distance of the sun from the earth? No scientific) ‘9T, Just as if they formed solid masses adhering to the terrestrial spheroid. 
question has occupied men more Mathematically speaking, nothing is more), ‘The axis around which our globe makes an entire turn every four and taenty 
simple ; it is enough, as in surveying, to take from the ends of a known base| hours, does it constantly pierce the terrestrial spheroid at the same material 
visual lines to the maccessible object ; the rest is an elementary calculation.) PO!ts * In other terms the poles of rotation, which from year to year corres- 
Unfortunately in the case of the sun ‘he distance is great, and the bases which) pond to different stars, are they also displaced on the surface of the earth! In 
may de measure’ on the earth are very small. In such case slight errors of Me affir.native case, the equator is moved like the poles, the terrestrial latitudes 
sight exercise enormous influence over the results. In the beginniug of the last) 27¢ variable, no country, during the course of ages, will enjoy even as a mean, 


century Halley remarked that certain interpositions of Venus betweenthe earih| 
and the sun, or to employ a consecrated expression, the passages or transits of 
the planet over the solar disc would supply every observatory with the indirect 
means of fixing the position of the visual ray, much superior in exactness to, 
the most perfect direct methods Such was the occasion in 1761 and 1769 of 
the scientific voyages in which, without speaking of Europe, France was rep | 
resented in the isle of Rodriguez by Pingré, ia St. Domingo by Fleurieu. in 
California by the Abbé Chappe, and at Pondicherry by Legentil. At the same 
time England seut out Maskelyne to St. Helena, Wallis to Hudson's Bay, Ma- 
son to the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Cook to Tahiti, &e The srvations 
in the Southern hemisphere, compared with those in Europe, an. particularly 
with the observations which Father Hell, a famous Austrian astronomer, went 
to make at Wardhuus, in Lapland, gave for the distance of the sun, the result 
which has since figured in all the treatises on astronomy and navigation. No! 
government hesitated to furnish learned societies with the means, at whatever! 
cost, of suitably establishing their observers in the most distant regions. We! 
have already remarked that the determination of projected distance appeared 
imperiously to require a great base, and that small bases would not have suf- 


ficed. Laplace then solved this problem numerically without any sort of base ;) 
he deduced the distance of the sun, from observations of the moon, made ia a’! 


single and the same place. 

The sun isthe cause of perturbations to our satellite, which evidently de- 
pend on the distence of that immense inflamed globe from the earth Who 
does not see that these perturoations would diminish if the distance augmented, 
and on the other hand, would increase if the distance diminished; that dis- 
tance, in fact, regulates the greatness of them. Observation gives the numeri- 
cal value of these perturbations ; theory, on the other hand, developes the ge- 
neral mathematical relation which connects them with the solar distance and 


other known elements. When we have reached this term, the determination 


of the mean radius of the terrestrial orbit becomes oue of the easiest algebraic 


la constant climate; the most different regions may turn by turn become cir- 
cumpular. Adopt the contrary supposition, and every thing assumes a charac- 
jter of admirable permanence. ‘The question which | have just raised, one of 
the capital ones in astronomy, can only be solved by single observations, so long 
as the ancient latitudes are uncertain. Laplace provided tur this by analysis : 
‘the learned world was taught by the great gev aeter that no cause connected 
iwith universal gravitation ought sensibly to dispiace, on the surface of the ter- 
restrial spheriod, the aris a ound which the world appeared toturn. The sea 
far from being an obstuc!+ to the constant rotation of our globe around the same 
jaxis, would on the con iar) ous back this axis to a permanent state, by reason 
jf the mobility of ns waters and the resistance which vsciilations encoun- 
ter. Altthat | have said as to the position of ihe axis of «ie world must be 
extended to the duration of the movement, the rotation of the earth, which is 
‘the unity, the true standard of time. ‘The importance of this element led La- 
place to seck numerically whether it was affected by interna! circumstances 
jsuch as earthquakes and volcanoes. Need | say that the result was in the ne- 
igative. [The remainder of this exceedingly interesting articie will be given 
|next week. 

FAITH—A TALE, 

Every town and city has its promenade, where the inhabitants or visitors 
make it ‘ their custom of an afternoon’ to lounge. ‘Ths is either specielly pro- 
vided, as in continental cities, by public gardens and esplanades, or else ihe 
people choose one of the streets wherein to make their daily perambulations. 
‘Regent Street in London, Sackville Street in Dublin, and Princess Street in 
‘Edinburgh, have been selected by the respective inhabitants for this purpose. 
jie is in the last of these that the first scene of the ittle drama we are about to 
{describe is laid. 

One sunny afternoon in 183-,Princess Street was unusually crowded. Never, 
\perhaps, was there a more brilliant display of spring fashions than adorned the 


operations. Such is the happy combination by means of whica Laplace solved 
the great and celebrated problem of the parallax; thus did the ingcnious ma- 
thematician find for the mean distance of the sun frow the earth, expressed in, 
radii of the earthly globe, a number little different trom that which had been} 
deduced from so many laborious and costly voyages. According to the opinio 
of very competent jadges, it might perhaps be that the result of the indirect 
method was worthy of the preference. 

The movements of the moon were to our great geometer a fertile mine. His 
penetrating gaze knew how to find out their unknown treasures. He cleared 


\fair promenaders, who made the street gay with their presence. Here a mother 
was seda ely chaperoning her fair daughters, glancing now and then te either 
side, weil satistied with the unusually elegant appearance of the damsels, now 
‘that the weather was fine enough to admit of abandonmy winter costume. 
There an iniantry officer ‘row the castie loitered beside a couple of young ladies, 
bending his head towards the prettier, that the soft nothings it pleased him to 
utter might be heard with greater distinctness. Sisters leaned on the arms of 
brothers, fathers took care of daughters. At one moment a cavalry officer 
from Piershill dashed past on his hack, bowing as he rode to the various ladies 


them from all that bid them from vulgar eyes, with a skill and constancy 


whose acquaintance he had made at the assemblies or elsewhere. Open carri- 
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ages, with tastefully-attired occupants, drove slowly past; and, in short, the 
street appeared to contain what the newspapers call all the ‘ beauty and fashion’ 
of Edinburgh. 

Amidst all the gaiety, there was one individual who did not partake of it. 
He had already paraded the pavement several times, and from the anxious 
serutiny with which he reviewed every lady he met, it was manifest he sought 
amongst the crowd one bright particular star on whom all his thoughts were 
concentrated, and for whom all his sighs (and they were deep and frequent) 
were heaved. At length, as he crossed the end of Castle Street, the young 
lady he sought was seen to approach. She was not alone, which appeared to 
be a terrible disappointment to the expectant. Her mother was with her ; and 
one glance told him that a certain question, the issue of which he looked for- 
ward to with the most intense eagerness, had been decided against him. Eyes, 


packet, with which Maria had on a previous occasion presented him. It con- 
tained a lock of her hair, and he kissed it fervently ; and, in imitation of the 
‘chivalry of old, he inly vowed that these tokens shuvuld cheer him in moments 
of despondency, and animate him in the hour of danger. With this high-souled 
resolve he passed the gate which opens on the esplanade, and hurried off to his 
\quarters to prepare for duty. 

Maria, on her part, was found by her young companion weeping bitterly, and 
scarcely able to support herself. With kind solicitude her triend helped her 
| along, and strove, with words of soothing and encouraging consolation, to blunt 
| the sharpness of the grief she suffered. It was growiny dark, and they quick- 
‘ened their pace. In the gloomiest part of the grounds, where the path is almost 
hidden by overhanging trees, they heard to their great alarm footsteps over- 
|'taking them ‘This induced them to double their spees; it was useless; the 


the expression of which he had studied for months, had manifestly been weep- heavy tread of a wan still gained upun them; and in another instant Maria 


He passed the two ladies, for he was too agitated to address them. With) heard her name pronounced in atone of impatience, not unmixed with anger. 
watchful gaze, however, he followed their steps, and once or twice was on the jOn looking round she beheld her father! 
int of overtaking and speaking, but prudence checked him ; for he felt that, 


The result was, that Maria's misery was increased tenfold, and that night 


Fnould his worst fears be realised, his emotions would master him, and the re-|/Was without doubt the most wretched she had ever spent, as her disordered and 


sult would be quite ridiculous in the public street. 
tera time, rewarded. ‘I'he ladies stopped for a minute, and having exchanged 
a few words with Mr. Panson (the young lady’s father), whom they accidentally 
encountered, went into a music-shop. ‘I'he lover instantly quickened his pace, 

ed the old gentleman without recogn ition,and followell the two young ladies 
into the shop. 

Having succeeded by a mighty effort to control his feelings, the intruder ad- 
dressed Mrs Panson and her daughter as one intimate with them. The elder 
lady returned his salutation with some degree of coldness Miss Panson turn- 
ed pale, and trembled. ‘They had cume to try a piano, and walked into an in- 
ner room. Burton (that was the lover's name) followed them—a proceeding 
which evidently did not accord with the views of the mamma, for she frowned, 
and inquired whether Mr. Burton had come to buy any music! He replied in 
the negative, but still hovered near them. ‘The truth was, he was anxious to 

ak a word to Maria Panson without, if possible, being overheard. After a 
time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet-piano; this was the mo- 
ment ; he seized it, and whispered, * Be at the ruins at eight.’, The young la- 
dy made a motion of assent, and Burton almost immediately afterwards took) 
his leave. Ashe turned to go, he encountered a third person, who had) 
entered during his agitation quite unperceived—no other than Mr. Pansov, who, 
on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you get my note" Burton answered in the af- 
firmative. 

‘Then I shall see you at six?’ 

‘ Punctually,’ was the reply ; and Burton left the shop. 

It will now be necessary to change the scene, though not to a very great dis- 
tance from where it was first laid. For the information of those who have never 
been in Edinburgh, it will be necessary to state that the space between Princess 
Street and the castle rock is occupied with gardens, so that the street from 
which they take their name has houses only on one side, the other being bouad 
ed by the railings ofthe gardens. At the base of the steep ascent which leads 
from the gardens to the castle is a picturesque ruin, half shrouded in ivy, being 
the remains of an outwork covering a spring, from which the garrison in early 
times was supplied with water. HBeside it 1s an alcove, made to look ruinous 


This forbearance was, af- | 


careworn appearance next morning fully indicated. 

After breakfast Mr. Panson kindly took his daughter by the hand and led 
her into the study. Her heart beat violently, for she had a presentiment that 
‘Edward was to be the subject of their conversation. “ My dear Maria,” he 
commenced, “ neither your mother nor myself can see you in this state of af- 
'fliction—in spite of the imprudence on your part which has led to it—without 
feeling deeply affiicted Let me reason with you a little on the engagement 
‘you would have entered into with Mr. Burton Let me assure you it is from 
|no eaprice or hardness of disposition that [ have so decisively negatived your 
‘mutual wishes. He is, I confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught I know to 
‘the contrary, an amiable young man ; but his profession, as well as his want of 
fortune, are obstacles to any hopes of happiness as your husband. It was there- 
fore my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only daughter, must have 
puner followed him to India, and deprived your parents of your mucti-cherished 
isociety, or have remained burdened with an engagement indulging in a fruitless 
‘hope that young Burton would carve his way to fortune with his sword, which 
lis in these days the worst of all instruments for making money.’’ When her 
father adverted to the idea of her going abroad, and leaving him and her mo- 
‘ther, Maria’s tears fell fast, and she remembered that, amidst the strong feel- 
‘ings which had lately agitated her breast, she had never definitely thought of 
that event as forming a necessary consequence of her union with Edward. 


| “ Besides,” continued the kind father, “ you are young, and the ardent feel- 
‘ings of youth are not always to be trusted. Burton has been your only lover ; 
your affections have yet to be tested by the adulation and addresses of others. 
‘You may change !” 

“ Never!” interrupted the young lady with firmness, 

** Make no rash vows, ny dear; and [ trust you have made none. Unknown 
to you, I witnessed the parting scene in the gardens last night.” At this an- 
inouncement Maria started, and a crimson blush suddenly overspread her face. 
* Nay, child, [have no wish to reproach your imprudence,” Mr. Panson added ; 
* you suffer enough already ; for at this tame | believe your grief, and the love 
/which it springs from, tu be sincere. One thing, however, J must forbid ; and 
‘that is correspondence : for understand, that no latent hope of ever gaining 


by the hand of art. ‘This was the spot indicated to Miss Panson in the words 
which Burton uttered in the music-shop; and here,as the hour of eight approach- 
ed, a young man attired in au infantry oniform, was seen pacing up and down 
Restlessuess and disappointment, with violent grief, were depicted on his coun- 
tenance and by his actions. For a moment he would pause in the middle of 
the graveled walk, as if plunged in the most profound meditation. Then he 
continued his promenade with the haste of a man walking against time. For 
one moment he sat on the bench in the ruimed rather than ruimous alcove, and 
the next he rose, and striding to a point from which he could see one of the 
entrances to the gardens from Princess Street, he strained his eyes in the twi- 


my or your mother’s coasent to the match must linger within you. Remember, 
jnot a letter must be sent to or received from Edward Burton; and this is the 
last time his name shall ever pass my lips.” Maria spent the rest of the day 
lin her chamber, and it was months ere she recovered her wonted cheerfulness. 

| It is necessary to the due development of our story, that the reader's imagi- 
‘nation shou!d help us to pass over aspaee of twelve years. In that period 
many changes had taken place ; none more rapid and important in their conse- 
quences than the position of our Eastern empire. Amidst these Burton took a 
‘not inglorious parr. He proved bi:nself on several occasions a good acd brave 
soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded with promotion, which he earned, how- 
ever, not without some sacrifice of bodily health ; and after having long en- 


light to seek the object of his sorrows. A spectator observing the restlessness; 
of 


some terrible annoyance, or that he was very much in love. The latter con- 
jecture would have soon been verified ; for presently two female figures made 
their appearance ; one of whom, on seeing him, quickeaed her pace, so as to) 
leave her companion behind. In an instant the lovers met ! 

{t has been said that only light griefs are loquacious ; “ deep sorrow hath no 
tone.” ‘Thus it seemed with these despairing lovers. 
placed her arm in his, and they wandered far up the steep ascent beside the 
castle rock, ere the agitation of either had sufficiently subsided to allow of their 
breaking silence. ‘I'he first words were uttered by the lady ; indeed, it may 
be observed, that on such occasions it is the lady who generally does speak 
first. 

“ All, then, is over,” she exclaimed, “ and this is to be our last interview 

“ Such is the decree which has been pronounced,” ee Edward Burton. 
“| kept the appointment with your father th sevening. I cannot repeat to you 
what he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily ; but it was decisive. 
My pretensions to your hand at this or any future time are summarily rejected 

Miss Maria Pauson became so agitated on hearing this, that her lover found 
it necessary to place her in a garden seat near to which they had by this time 
wandered. Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. He reminded her 
that, though forbidden to engage themselves to each other, it was still in their 
power to maintain their attachment, in the hope of better times. After a few 
years’ foreign service, it might be his fortune to attain such promotion as to en- 
title him to claim her as his bride. ** Marta,’’ he said at leng:h, passionately, 
“may I bope that you will continue constant to me!” 

The young lady raised her head and looked steadfastly at her lover through 
her tears ; she geutly returned his grasp, and, in tones made tremu'ous by the 
struggles of some feeling wounded by the suspicion which the question im- 
plied, asked, ** Coudd he doubt her?”? Edward, as if ashamed of underrating 


” 


the constancy of a heart which he believed to be solely his own, intreated for-) 


iveness, and made the warmest protestations of his own unfailing attachment. 
At this moment tie lovers were startled by the droms of the castle—a sigual 
for separation which Edward dared not disobey ; for early the next morning 
the regiment, in which he was an ensign, was to march, and he was obliged to 
appear at 4 preliminary muster. There was no time for words. Edward drew 
from his pocket a coin nearly severed in half ; one portion he presented to Ma- 
ria, the uther he retained. ‘They quite broke it, each keeping a morety ; the 
meaning and impressiveness of which ceremony must be well known to those 
who are versed in ancient Scottish customs, and who have read Scott's pathetic 
novel, “ The Bride of Lammermuir.” By a mighty effort Edward tore him- 


self from his fair companion . 


towards the castle, he paused for a moment, and drew from his breast a small 


the young oificer, would have imagined that he was either suffering under’ 


Instinctively she had) 


As the soldier bent his slow and sorrowful steps 


dured the trying influence of Eastern climes, he obtained his majority and leave 
of absence to return home. Amongst all the chances and changes which a 
| dozen years had produced, the general appearance of Princess Street, Edin- 
burgh, was only altered by the display of a few additional shops, and the hand- 
some front of a club-house, which had recently been erected. ‘The trees in the 
gardens had grown taller, and the ruins had received a few more strokes of the 
picturesque from the legitimate artist mm that line—Father ‘Time. Stiil the 
| street itself was enlivened by gay company—elegantly attired ladies, wilitary 
‘\danglers from the castle, aud cavaliers trom Piershill, abounded as heretofore. 
| On a spring afternoon quite as sunny as that on which cur story opened, a 
‘travelling carriage was drawn by four horses up to the door of Mackay’s hotel. 
\lts occupants were a gentleman whose complexion betokened a recent residence 
in a warm climate, and a lady, who, as she stepped from the carriage, was re- 
tmarked by the casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, to possess 
great beauty. ‘Travellers who go about in coaches-and-four are invariably in 
idulged with the iun’s best room, and accordingly the lady and gentleman were 
lushered into the front drawing-room, the windows of which looked into the 
Princes Street gardens. 
| “ Dinner, sir '” inquired the waiter, bowing low enough to let hie towel of 
office touch the ground. 
<x Decidedly !”’ replied the traveller with the unhesitating promptitude 
lof a hungry man, 
For two, sir’ 
“*Of course and as soon as possible.” 
“* Meantime,” rejoined the lady, * send up my servant’ The waiter bowed 
again, turned on his heel like an automaton, and left the room. 
* Well, darling,’ said the husband, * here we are at last in my native city 
of Edmburgh. 1 shall almost dread to inquire after old friends ; twelve years 
makes sad havoc amongst them.’ He walked tothe window, and looked at 
the passers-by for a short time. ‘ Yes—all new faces. Out of the hundreds 
of acquaintances [ left behind me, there will scarcely be one to greet me on my 
return.’ 
Yes, one!” replied the wife, placing her hand on his shoulder. * Wel- 
come, welcome, dearest Edward, back to the place of your birth ; I love it for 
your sake.’ 

this affectionate speech was accompanied with a little endearment, which 
nearly overthrew the husband s firmness ; but it does not do for soldiers to be 
jovercome, so he answered quickly, * You must love it for its own sake, Milly. 
It is a beautiful place. Look at those gardens ; are they not refreshing to see 
in the heart of a crowded city 1’ 

The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold rock shooting up per- 
pendicularly’ from the earth. At last her eye wandered tothe ruins, and she 
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inquired what they were. The gentleman was a little disconcerted ; stammer- 
ed ; but at length managed to get out, that he had not the slightest idea. At 
this moment his eye caught the figure of an old friend between the trees. 
* Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘ there is Waterton ; I am glad he is in town ; he shall 
be amongst the firs: { will seek out. You will like him amazingly ; he is an 
excellent fellow—and so droll.’ } 

The dinner was soon despatched, and plans arranged for the evening. The 
lady was to write letters to her friends in London, and the major (for, to keep 
the reader no longer in suspense, the * arrivals’ were Major Burton and hes 
wife !) intended to seek out Waterton. To carry out the first intention, Mrs 
Burton rung for her writing-desk. Her maid answered the summons, but in a 
state of the utmo-t agitation. She trembled, and taking up one corner of ber 
apron for fear she should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, * Please, ma‘am, | 
could almost hang myself with vexation ; for, please ma’am, 1 thought I put 
your desk into the rumble, and I didn’t.’ 

“ Then it is left behind How very provoking.” : 

“ Oh, no matter !” said the major ; ‘ tell Johuson to give you mine.” Where. 
upon the girl flew out of the room like a person who had escaped some apypal- 
ling danger. 

“ There were things of consequence in my desk,” said Mrs. Burton ; * let- 
ters which I should not wish all the world to read.’ 

“ Some of mine perhaps ?” returned the major. ‘The lady assented. ‘ That 
is perplexing,’ he continued ; ‘ but never mind, you can use my desk for the 

nt ; here is the key.” ‘She desk was brought. Mrs. Burton began her 


task of letter-writing, and the husband sallied forth to discover the abiding] 


places of a few of his old friends— Waterton amongst the rest. 
When the lady had finished her first epistle, she could not find the wax ; and 
while ransacking every part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little draw- 


er. Thoogh startled at first, she was much more startled afterwards : some-)| 


thing was concealed in this mysterious little recess. With trembling hand she 
opened a small paper packet. It contained a lock of hair, and (desiruction to 
her mental peace !) auburn hair—not the jet black lock she in a moment of 
romantic folly gave to her husband during his loverhood! But lest that should 
fail to make her wretched, there was another evidence of more than equivocal 
import. She had read the Bride of Lammermuir, and knew the full meaning 
and intent of that severed balf-sovereign ! She had a rival! Some fair-hair- 
ed Lucy Ashton ! 

In the midst of her distress, Major Burton returned, bringing news that he 


had met with Waterton, who promised to come and take his negas, and be in-|/ 


troduced to the bride. She received the information with greater indifference 
than pleased her husband. She looked pale and agitated. He asked her the 
cause. Mrs. Burton said nothing, but with dumb though effective eloquence 
displayed the lock of hair and the love-token. It was now the major's turn to 
turn pale and become agitated. Fora time he could not reply ; and when 


he made the attempt, muttered something abouta former engagement, youth-| 


ful folly, and the other excuses always uppermost on such occasions. 
“ Of course,” said the lady in a toue of pique, ‘I can have no right to in 


quire into circumstances which happened before we met. But you have de- 


ceived me !’ 

“ Deceived you, Millicent ; I ain incapable of-——" 

“ Nay, do not sink deeper into falsehood. You have deceived me. When 
we formed our solemn engagement, | was made to believe that no former one 
existed.” 

Major Burton stood alittle abashed, and wisely thought that the best 
way was to own his fault, and to sue for forgiveness. This he did ; but the 
lady appeared inexorable. ‘ Come, dearest,’ he said beseechingly, * be a little 
charitable. At all events, whatever feeling you may have to expend on the 
affair, let me enlist it in favour of the unhappy girl to whom your irresistible 
attractions have made me false. I own that the hopeless misery she must have 
felt on hearing I had become the husband of another, has indeed cost me many 
a pang, and formed a bitter diop in the cup of happiness you, dear Millicent, 
have filled.’ The major said this with so much emotion and earnestness, that 
his wife could scarcely help being affected. She demanded to know the whole 
of the circumstances. He told her honestly and without reservation. He did 
not conceal the pledge of eternal fidelity he and Maria Panson had exchanged 
rte ruin in the garden—a pledge the token of which was now lying beiore| 

m. 

Next to love, pity is the strongest passion which warms the breast of woman ; 
and if any resentment lurked in Miliicent Burton's heart against her husband, 
it was now turned to pity for the wretchedness into which she was unwittingly 
the cause of plunging a confiding and perhaps amiable girl. ‘ For her sake,’ 
she said, ‘ I cannot forgive you. At least you might have written to break off 
the engagement before proposing to me.’ 

“* But we were strictly prohibited from corresponding. Poor girl! I must 
own | dread to inquire after her. I feel acutely the wrong I have done ; it is 
irreparable.” 

“1 fear she will prove a dangerous rival to me !” replied Mrs. Burton, in a 
tone meant to be jocular, but in reality not = pleased with the deep remorse 


her husband professed. 
_“ Mo, no, Milly ; let the honesty with/ 
tittle of that unhappy affair banish so 
confidence in the strength of my ow 
painful disclosure from me. No ; 


I have confided to you every 
tthy a thought ; nothing but a fall 
i your affection would have wrung the 
we should by the interference 
of friends, and by the exercise of s@muuanne H of miod which I know Miss 
Panson to possess, she can endurése BONO me the husband of another, be it 
yours to pour the balm of friendsliipagtethe wounds I have made. You will 
be her friend, Milly 1’ Mrs. Burt n placed hand inthat of her husband, 
and said with a sigh she would. © 9 

At this moment Mr. Waterton was announced. ‘The introduction to Mrs. 
Major Burton was soon made, and the two friends were speedily engaged in 
an interesting conversation concerning the fortunes of several of their old cronies. 
Nothing, however, could exceed the caution with which Burton avoided the 
smallest allusion to the Pansons. And Waterton, though he named several of 
their acquaintances, never once mentioned them : refraining perhaps on account 
of the delicacy of the subject in the presence of the mayor's wife. When, 
therefore, the lady rose to retire, upon the plea of fatigue, Burton’s heart beat 
fast with apprehension. He dreaded to hear the truth which he feared would 
come out in his wife’s absence. How could he justify his falsehood, the effect 
of which he did not doubt had been disastrous ! Perhaps the victim of his 
faithlessness was—— But he dared not anticipate the truth. He would know 
it presently, fur Mrs. Burton had left the room. The reminiscences of bygone 
days were then renewed ; but, to Burton's astonishment,” his friend fought as 
shy as before of the subject of the Pansons. This helped to increase the ma 


| by some fatal disclosure concerning Maria. He was the destroyer of her hap- 
pinees, perbaps—he shuddered tu thiak—of her life ! 
_ After a long gossip Waterton left, aod Burton retired to his chamber fully 
convinced that he was one of the vilest peryurers upon earth ! 
Before departing, Waterton made the major promise to dine with him, and 
_ bring his wife. Next day at the appointed hour they made their appearance at 
| Waterton’s house. Burton's spirits were much depressed. He dreaded going 
into society, knowing that soover or later the crisis must come ; that some per- 
son who knew the Pansons would blurt out the fate which he doubted not had 
| befallen his victim. In this mood he entered the drawing-room his wife hang- 
img on his arm. ‘To his surprise he beheld Waterton romping with three child- 
| ren, whose likeness to him at once pronounced a very near relationship. He 
egy his guests heartily, and said Mrs. Waterion would be down immedi- 
ately. 
i * Why,” exclaimed the major, * you never told me you were married.’ 
| No,” said the host; ‘delicacy forbade that.’ 
Delicacy 
i} “Yes; and when you know whom I have married, you will understand my 
| reserve—but here comes a better explanation than words can give.” 
|| The door opened and Mrs. Waterton entered. She welcomed her guests 
| with great cordiality. Burton started ; he trembled with amazement ; and his 
| first impulse was to exclaim, ** Miss Panson ?”’ 
| * Yes,’ interposed Waterton, ‘Miss Panson a dozen years ago, but Mrs. 
| Waterton now. Why, your friend and | have been married these ten years !’ 

* Miss Vanson married!’ repeated Mrs. Burton with unfeigned pleasure, as 
| the last suspicion of a rival was thus banished from her breast. ‘Oh, my dear 
madain, how very delighted [ am to knew you ;’ and she seized both her new 
friend s hands and shook them heartily. 
| This, then, was the love-stricken, broken-hearted damsel whom Burton hed 
conjured up in imagination! ‘This was the wreck his broken faith had pictured ! 
‘Instead of a pale, gnef-burdened lady, he beheld a matronly, but still pretty 
‘woman, full of life, gaiety, and happiness. * The fact is, my love,’ whispered 
‘Mrs. Burton to her husband, as they went down to dinner, *‘ you are not the 
desperate lady-killer you think yourself!” ‘I'he major was at first conspicuous! 
chop-fallen ; and some remote allusions to the Princes Street gardens, in whic 
‘Mrs. Waterton took the lead, gave him so much uneasiness, that they were af- 
iter a time not repeated. A glass or two of champagne, however, nerved the 
soldier for a downright assault on his former engagement with his friend’s 
wife; aud when the ladies had retired, he and his host entered laughingly into 
the subject of their respective marriages. Each of course (as all husbands do 
after dinner) spoke raptures of his wile. ‘ Besides all mv love,” said Burton, 
| owe my Millicent a deep debt of gratitude. Possessed of a large fortune, 
she preferred sharing it with me, then a poor subaltern, to marrying one of 
richest men w Calcutta.” 

* For my part,” returned the other, * until Maria’s father died, which he 
did three years since, the only fortune { got with my wife was herself, and part 
of a half sovereign which— —’ 

“ Nay, spare me on that point !’’ exclaimed Burton, rising to join the ladies 
jin the drawing-room. 

Young reader, the lesson to be derived from this little sketch is—beware 
how you trust solely to the ardent and inconsiderate feelings of youth ; vows 
ut ered under their influence are invariably ‘ rash’ ones, which a venerable 
maxim tells us we ought never to make. Actuated by the blind impulse of 
jvre'™mt emotions, we are sure to deceive ourselves—imagining that we are 
 eaf -ctly sincere, when we are merely impelled by a giddy and untoward pas- 
sivu, nothing abated by the well-meant interference of relatives and friends. 
The consequence of such conduct is, that the integrity of the promises then 
made is as unstable as the feelings that prompt them Had Edward and Maria 
really loved as they thought they did on parting, they would never have brok- 
en their * rairu.’ 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


EXTRAORDINARY DISEASE. 

M. de Savigny, Member of the Academy of Sciences, who made part of the 
expedition into Egypt, and was one of the authors of the work destined to per- 
petuate its memory and results, has transmitted his copy of this work to his 
native town of Provins. The gift was accompanied by a letter, in which he 
traces the distressing incidents of his life, and gives many curious particulars 
of the progress and symptoms of a terrible disease which made sudden and 
irremediable shipwreck of his hopes and his fame. The disease is known to 
the French physicians by the name of Névrose, and is, in fact, a preternaturally 
excited condition of the nervous system. It is of very rare occurrence, and 
there is something so remarkable in its details, narrated by a man of learnin 
and genius, who has had the courage to make a study of his own pangs, an 
find a consolation for his long misery in its philosophical observation, that we 
are tempted to give some extracts from the letter which records them. /n that 
journal of his sensations, which he speaks of having kept for the sake of sci- 
ence, what pictures must there be! recalling the wild visions of the “ English 
Opium Eater 

* On the 4th of August, 1817,” says M. de Savigny, “1 was suddenly 
seized, more especially in the organ of vision, with a nervous affection, which 
compelled an ummediate suspeusion of labour, and a retirement into the coun- 
try. This affection, which, according to the physicians, was to yield to a re- 
pose of five or six months, extended far beyond that limit of ume ; until, weary 
of an inaction to me so unnatural, | now and then suffered myself to indulge 
in studies, the opportunities for which the country bad multiphed around me. 
At length 1 set out for Italy, hoping to accelerate my cure by travel. This ex- 
cursion I prolonged till the end of 1822, at which period obligations the most 
imperious demanded my presence in Paris. hither, then, I returned, and 
shortly afterwards resumed my labours. | did so toe soon ; symptoms of the 
most disquieting nature were not long in manifesting themselves ; | foresaw a 
relapse, and predicted it, but there were no outward appearances to justify my 
apprehension : | was not believed, and | submitted. ‘Time passed away, in 
the midst of continued anxieties, and on the 20th of March, 1824, the so much 
dreaded relapse suddenly declared itself, in the form of a nervous affection, a 


jthousand times worse than the last, and whose progress nothing could arrest. 


Chis renewed affection had, like the previous one, its principal seat in the or- 
gan of vision. It did not induce blindness, in the strict acceptation of the 
word, but it rendered my eyes gradually incapable of enduring the light; and 
lathwart the daily increased darkness to which it compelled me, it showed a 
crowd of brightly-coloured images, whose successive emissions, infinitely pre- 
duced, wearied and haunted me incessantly. To these early apparitions were 


jor’s fears. Delicacy evidently prevented Waterton from shocking his feelings | 


jeoon added others. Crowding phenomena—impetuous, luminous, burning, vast 
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—filled, day and night, all space around me, in a thousand different aspects, 
and provoked curses the most intense and agouizing. Other phenomena, again, 
cistinguished from these last jess by their forms and colors thar by their influ 

ence of terror, came periodically to aggravate the sufferings ‘To the sensations 
proper to vision were added a fetid odour, sharp hisses, strange sounds—har- 
juonious or discordant human voices singing, talking, declaiming, and many’ 
other utterances as wild. Sleep rarely su-pended these hateful vilusions with- 
out producing at my re-awakening Visions threatening, grotesque, incompreben-, 
sible. Que of the most frequent of these was the upper vault filled with my- 
ilad human faces, all equally expressive, wearing an unspeakable look of in- 
flexible sternness, and looking down on me with ominous gage. * * ‘The phy- 
sicians consulted, in 1824, as to the probabie duratioy of, my’ dy, had ge- 
nerally limited its operation to a period of two or three yéats. his time, also, | 
the least favourable of these anticipations were cruelly overstepped. Year) 
followed upon year, bringing never more than some scarcely perceptible dimi- 
notion, rescued always through torments inexpressible, and leaving me in my 


“golicde no other possible solace for my misery than the study and daily descr an 


Liou vi those torments themselves—an unparalleled journal, and perhapsip- 
idle one, but which I have constantly kept, braving a thousand agouies, in the 
lope tuat 1. tay somegday lead to an understanding of the causes for tortures, 


so fearful.” 
THE EARL OF ROSSE’S LEVIATHAN TELESCOPE. | 

At the late meeting of the British Association, at York, the Earl of Rosse 
described the construction of his gigantic reflecting telescope. Long before 
the hour of meeting the room was crowded to suffocation ; and many ladies, | 
and even gentlemen, could not gain admittance. The address was illustrated] 
by a model, with its supporting piers and galleries complete, and by a working 
inodel of the gr nding and polishing machine. Earl of Rosse stated that, | 
when about the year 1826, he first turned his attention to this subject, he con-' 
sidered that the knowledge of our own system might be almost considered 
complete. There were, no doubt, some portions of it, as the motions and dis- 
tances of the satellites of Uranus, the masses of some of the planets, the rings 
of Saturn, aud some others, which yet required elucidation, and would doubtless) 
amply reward industrious research ; but, on the whole, he conceived that our or-' 


out; it strikes the hours and quarters by itself as the time represents, which 
striking is repeated, together with the ininutes, by pushing a small gold slide. 
‘This mechanism is seen through an inner erystal covering, in which are two 
holes, one for winding, the other for setting the watch. The watch is in a dou- 
ble gold case, the gold being of the standard of twenty-two carats; the back 
external case is most beautifully engraved, chased, and ename!led with flowers 
‘and arabesque scrolling ; the brilliancy of the colours, and the delicacy of the 
pencilling, 1s thought to be even superior to the former watch made for his 
‘Highness. The pendant is composed of scrolls supporting the Turkish order. 
‘The dial is white opaque, ensmelled on copper; the figores are Turkish cha- 
jracters. The hanes are of blue steel and silver, set with diamonds. The 
minute hand represents an arrow, the hour hand a dart, with the crescent at 
lone end. ‘The case vn which the watch is supported is of gr en Genoa velvet, 
richly ornamented at each corder with golden acorns. ‘This costly and elabo- 
rate piece of mechanism has been shown to her Majesty and Prince Albert, 
both of whom have been pleased to express their admiration of the good taste 
which has been displayed in the enamelling, &c. The price of the two watches 
is 1200 guineas. 

Frencu Foresicur.—The King of the French being about to leave the 
country for a few days, it ha» been thought necessary to delega e the royal au- 


‘thority to the Duck de Nemours, who sonly to act in case of a revolution oc- 


curring directly Louis Philippe’s back is tuned. The Duke de Nemours is 
consequently King for a fortnight, which, for a country like France, is nota 
very contemptible tenure of sovereignty. The Prince de Joinville is to re- 
main at his elbow all the time ; and but for the sober character of the Duc de 
Nemours, we should be almost afraid that the young men would get, what is 
vulgarly termed, * larking”* with their father’s crown, and place it in jeopardy. 
e understand that one of Louis Phi ippe’s reasons for leaving France is 
to try how the French would get on without him. If there were many like 
France, it would answer tolerably well for somebody to start a revolutionary in- 
surance office, with a capital of a few small kingdoms, so that every Monarch 
who subscribed might, in the event of being burnt or barricaded out of one 
kingdom, be indemnified with a throne in another. Punch 
Martyrs mape Easy.—We have the liveliest belief that, with our onward 


dinary iustraments, aided by the nice contrivances for accurate measurement moral and phygical progress, some invention will be jumped at by which eels 
which the periection of modern art had introduced, were amply co:npetent to |may be even skinned to their own self-satisfaction. We know, it is the theory 


aid iu this vranch of research the many men of genius who were engaged in it. jof some philosophers, that already the frequent endurance of excoriation makes 
But a new and a most interesting field had been opened to the view, and par-''the matter a mere bagatelle tu the sufferer. With time however, we have no 
tially explored, by the indefatigable zeal of the distinguished Hersctel, and his \doubr, the operation will be a positive pleasure. We ground our hope in this, 
no less distinguished and accomplished son. The subject of double and multi- !in the condition of O'Connell, the Martyr! ‘There cau be no doubt that the 
ple sues promised a rich harvest, if our instrumental powers could be enlarged | Liberator has suffered a martyrdom to which the gridiron of St. Lawrence must 


ko any considerable extent ; and another field, no jess promising, was that of |have been a bed of roses. Indeed, look through the martyrology ; count suf- 


Nebu'w, of which some of those examined by the Hersch: seemed to lay open’ 
to the contemplation of the astronomer, regions in comparison with which our 
entire sideral sphere might be considered as a mathematical point. Now, in: 
examining these, he did not mean to deny that accurate measureinents were of} 
much importance—indeed, of the very highest; but it must be obvious, thal 
before we can measure we must be rendered capable of seeing. Here, then. 
he found the strongest inducement to attempt to improve the instrument by 
which this was to be accomplished. Two objects required to be kept in view : 
first, to give the telescope sufficient aperture to secure a sufficiency of light ; 
secondly, to increase to a sufficient extent the magnifying power. On these 
depeuded what might be called the optical power of the instrument, but par-' 
ticularly upon the former. For instance, the large telescope, of which a model 
stood before them, to be used effectually, must have a magnifying power of 
300 times. Now, another instrument, very inferior in size, might have a much! 
higher power; but, from the vast quantity of light which it collected into the 
image, objects in it became distinct which could not be at all seen by those of 
inferwr aperure. The next question he had to determine was, whether he 
should attespt refractors or reflectors. Just at that time very large and very! 
tine dises of the proper glass had been produced upon the continent, and a 
strong hope was entertaiwed of bringing the refracting telescope to a degree of| 
perfection which had beea hitherto rather hoped for than attained. But, upon! 
a calm balancing of all the difficulties which opposed their construction, he de-! 
terimiued to attempt the improvement of the Newtonian reflector, and that not-! 
withstanding it was well knowa that an error of form of the reflector produced) 
an error ia the image more than five times as great as the same error in the} 
refractor would produce. [The noble Lord then described, at some length,} 
the steps by which he attained this object. ] 


Tue Poot or Siroam.—A littie above the fountain of Ea Rogel, which) 
leads ap the valley of Jehoshaphat, there is a mulberry tree of unusyal size, 
with a raised te:race, a favourite halting place for wayfarers and shepherds, | 
who repose under its ample shade, while their flocks are drinking from a chan-! 
nel filled with water, conducted from the Pool of Siloam, which is a few paces| 
above. It was not without emotion that we descended the steps of the foun- 
tain, worn and polished by ages, and seating ourselves under the cool moist 
arch, a delicious shelier from the burning noon-day beams of a July sun, re- 
posed our weary limbs, listening to the gentle current of the ‘* waters of Siloam 
that go soflly,”’ and drinking, with the paim of our hand, from the refreshing 
and lunpid stream. As the Arab women of the valley came down to fill their 
pitchers, we remembered that the daughters of Judah frequented it two thou- 
sand years ago; that kings and prophets have drank of its consecrated waters ; 
and that perhaps Jesus and his disciples have often reposed on these very steps,| 
in the course of bis walks about the city. ‘To describe the view befure us—the| 
path to the fountain is seen above the edge of the pool, on the right, and figures 
are descending the steps under its arch, down to tbe water, which flows out by, 
a small orifice into the square pool, and thence by a channel into the valley be-| 
iow, as before stated. ‘The remains of pillars at the side and in the basin seem: 
to indicate that, at a former period, it must have been wholly or partially co-| 
‘ered; aud it has been supposed that this is also the “ Bethesda” with five! 
sorches, where at certain hours an angel, according to the popular tradition, 

woubled the waters, which were then supposed to possess a healing power. 
«ibis receives some countenance from the fact, that there is a singular ebb and) 
flow in the stream, noticed by many travellers, and lately witnessed by Dr. Ro-| 
binson, but beyond this there is nothing to support the conjecture. It has been) 
ascertained, by the persevering research of Dr. Robinson, that the water is’ 
brought to Ue pool from that of the Virgin, higher up the valley, by means of 
a channel cut turough the recky hill of Ophel, a work of great, and unless both! 
fountains were with the city, of useless labour, Its length, as measured by, 
him, is 1750 fect Ba:tleti’s Walks about Jerusalem, 


Tue Mepscuip’s Warcu.—Messrs. Hart and Son, of Corn- 
hill, have just completed another watch for the Sultan of Turkey. The move-| 


fering by suffering : and when every agony is counted, what are they all tothe 
multiplied horrors endured by the Martyr of the Writ of Error! And yet, 
with what heroic constancy—aided by the fattest and the best in the way of 
meat and drink—has Daniel suffered his torments! What a b ithe louk he 
puts upon past agony ! How he rollicks and jokes on by-gone horrors! How 
the Repeal Eel enjoys his three months’ skinning ; losing a cuticle per diem! 
Once a martyr took some time making ; but the improvements of the age will 
soon make martyrs, as they make blocks at Woolwich,—a hundred in a minate. 
With this prospect, we think it necessary that as we have an Army and Navy 
List, we should also have a Martyr List ; otherwise, we may really be in ignor- 
ance of the moral elevation of our next-door neighbour. John Styles may be 
a martyr, and nobody ever know it. In addition to the Martyr List for Ireland, 
we would also have the Martyr Button, a bit of substantial brass, worked with 
rent” gold. Punch. 
JueciLérs In THe East.—The jugglers of the east are remarkable for their 
dexterity, and the best specimens of the art, as seen in England, would be con 
sidered but clumsy work by the professors of Asia. The fact is, that, in a 
warm climate, the muscular system is more obedient to the will, and the con- 
stant anointing with oil, and habit of manipulation render the limbs far more 
supple than in a colder climate. The best exhibitions | have seen in Sindh 
were at Shikarpoor ; they consisted of a party who had travelled from Pali, in 
Guzzerat, and were making the roands ot all the chief places of pilgrimage on 
the Indus, for wherever religion is in the east, there also must be feasting, danc- 
ing and frolic. The jugglers brought all their apparatus with thein ; poles 
and ropes, vessels and hooks, and in five minutes a tight and slack rope were 
in readiness, with an upright pole that promised nothing. ‘There were two pro- 
fessors who sat on the ground and said little, while the third attired as a gurl, 
was the jester of the party, running about and talking incessantly. Soon, one 
of the gentlemen on the ground fixed a pair of steel points to the toes of his 
shoes, that resembled skates, suppose them to be suspended perpendicularly 
instead of being strapped to the foot, and, on these uncouth stilts, he danced 
for some time on the tight rope ; then, calling for a brazen dish, the performer 
knelt in it, and urged himself backwards and forwards on the rope ; then, stop- 
ping in the centre, he swung violently backwards and forwards for some min- 
utes, still retaining this awkward kueeling position with the stilts attached. 
This over, his companion climbed rapidiy up the pole, when, clasping it with 
both hands, he threw himself on the summit ; and, resting his chest on it as a 
pivot, whirled rapidly round for sgweral minutes. ‘The tricks of threading 
beads with the tongue, of the growing a mangoe-tree, (rom the seed to the 
perfect fruit, the stabbing a child ufd@fa basket, the knife-swallowing, and 
ball throwing, are all well known— these people were perfect ; and 
their last trick was, perhaps, the r ble, as it required great physical 
power as well as sleigh: of hand. (Rigg ed in rolling a cannon ball up 
and down the arm of the exhibitor; $RfOWing Ifarom one arm to the other, and 
casting it over the head, and al! this) Without the slightest apparent effort, the 
sinewy form of the Kalatnee abundafifly proving how great had been his prac- 
tice. All this was accompanied by @ mgsi¢iap, who shrieked most dreadfully 
to the notes of the native drum, as @ exchanged duties with the acting lady 
jester, and relieved his partner in the labour of noise-making. 
Facts and Fictions of Oriental Life. 
A Mountain Pass tv Saxony.—Immediately on quitting the village the 
portals of the mountains opened before us, and we plunged into their recesses. 
It is difficult to describe the peculiarity of this region; it differs so much from 
every other. Generally, when you see mountains, they seem (as they are) 
upraised above the plains which are the abodes of men; lifting their mighty 
heads towards heaven. In Saxony, the impression is as if the tops of the hills 
were the outér circurnference of the globe, strangely fissured and worn away 
by the action of water. We plunge into depths o1 the earth; we might fancy 
some sprite of the upper air had forced a passage so as to search the abode of 
subterranean spirits. * * As we proceeded through the narrow ravine, the 
rocks rose perpendicularly on each hand, and shut us in as with walls, but not 


ment is duplex, with a chronometer balance, and jewelled with rubies through-| 


walls as at Via Mala, abrapt and bare. The precipices are broken into « thou- 
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sand fantastic shapes, and {o:med into rough columns, pillars, and peaks num- 
berless; with huge caverns, mighty portals, and towering archways ; the whole 
clothed with pines, verdant with a luxuriant growth of various shrubs , and, 
but that for the most part the long droaght had silenced them, resonant with 
waterfalls. The stream that makes its way in the depth has thus lost all ener- 
and variety—it ripples murmuring m its rocky channel. ‘The path, ascend 
ing and descending over the rocks, winds at its side. Sometimes the fissure 
nearly meets overhead, and the sun can never shine on the streain below. 
There is a charm of novelty in the scene quite inexpressible. We penetrate 
natare’s secret chambers, which she has adorned with the wildest caprice. Va- 
rious ravines branch off from the main one, and become numerous and intri- 
cate, varied by huge caverns of strange shapes; some open to the sky, some 
dark ani deep; there are little verdant spots in the midst, too, where the turf 
was green and velvetty, and invited as to rest. We were taken to the partic-) 
ular spots selected as most remarkable for the formation or grandeur of the, 
rocks, or where cascades, reducea unhappily to a thread of water, were aceus-* 
tomed toscatter their spray abroad. The whole way I mast tell you, was one 
continued ascent, and this explains the wondrous view we gain when we 
emerge again into outer air. At length we left the ravine, and entered a fo- 
rest of firs. After traversing this we found ourselves, as if by magic, at Je b 
elevation, and stood upon the Bastei or Bastion. This is a vast mass of ; 
that rises 800 feet above the Elbe, in the depths and centre of which the rent 
was made which we had threaded. ‘The uttermost edge projects far beyond | 
the face of the precipice, and here we stood lovking on a scene so utterly dif- 
ferent from every other, that it is difficult to describe it A caprice of nature 
is the name usually bestowed on this district ; while geologists explain bow the 
action of water on a peculiar species of rock has caused the appearance before 
us. Itis still the same, though on a gigantic and sab'ime scale. ‘The earth 
has been broken, and fissured and worn away. The Elbe sweeps majestically 
at the foot of the Bastei; a plain is spread beneath, closed in by an amphithe-, 
atre of huge columnar hills, which do not, as is usually the case, begin with 
gradual upland, but rise at once in shape fantastic,—isolated one from the oth-) 
er. Mrs. Shetley’s Rambies i 
A Hisrrto Maniac.—The managers of the Dublin theatre were almost in} 
despair at their ill success, and ready to grasp at anything, to save the estab-. 
lishment from sinking ; when a most extraordinary monomaniac appeared in, 
Dublin. His name was Luke Plunket. He was a very gentlemanly man, and, 
a barrister. He had a strange idea that he could act better than Kean, then in 
his zenith, and who had recently paid his first visitto Dublin. Richard the, 

Third was the part which Mr Piunket selected, and the comic efforts he pro 
duced, threw Liston’s efforts completely into the shade. The applause he re- 
ceived far exceeded any bestowed upon a Kemble or a Kean. ile was always, 
encored ina combat, and a death! and in dying, he was so familiar with his) 
audience, that if he did not exactly please himself or them, he would very, 
rise from his death couch, and say with a charming touch of the brogue), 

—+ Whist !—only wait—and T'll try it again.” Mr. Plonket for a few nights 
proved a treasure tothe treasurer. The louse was crowded—to augh at a 


| The jewellery worn by the Marquis of Westminster at the installation of 
‘Louis Philippe as a Knight of the Garter, was of the most superb character. 
fn the centre of his lordship's badge was the celebrated Arcot diamond, valued 
|at 15,000 guineas. His lordship's sword alsa displayed a massive diamond, 
jone of the largest in the world, weighing 96 carats, and valued at £20,000. 

| Dre Wotre.—This rev. gentleman, who left Englaod for Bokara, to ascer- 
jtain the fate of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, is himself in custody, 
aad his life in imminent danger. One of his letters gives this gloomy account 
iof his position—* f am in the greatest danger. I caunot stir out of the house 
‘without a guard of three men Di! Tiassa Khan, the fellow sent with me by 
jthe Assoff Adaula, has shamefully robbed, deceived, and outraged me. The 
Ameer is now at Samarcand, and | am here awaiting the most fatal orders from 
the king daily to reach me. It is true that poor Stoddart professed openly 
\Christianity, afver he had made a forced profession of Mahommedaniap. 

\for ime what you can, as far as the honoar of England is not compromised. All 
lthe inhabitants wish that either Russia or England would take the country. Do 
boheve any iorme: reports of my speedy departure, for [ am in great dan- 
iger. —Anotues scovent, which states that the Ameer had furnished him with 


hag muey and a horse, is deemed unworthy of credit. 


Goverxuenr Avrowntuents tn Canapa —The Queen has been pleased to 
appoim William Heary Draper, Esq , to be her Majesty's Auorney-General for 
that part of the province of Canada formerly called Upper Canada; William 
Morris, Eeq.,‘o te Receiver-General for Canada ; Denis B. Papineau, Esq., 
to be Commissioner of Crown Lands for Canada ; James Smith, Esq, to be 
ther Majesty's Attorney-General for that part of the province of Canada form- 
erly call Upper Canada; Dominick Daiy, Esq., to be Secretary for Canada. 


Tue Sream Great Britatn.—A report is now current in England 
that this magnificent vessel is just now about to be released from her confine- 
ment. Ovr private accounts from Bristol this morning state, that an amicable 
arrangement had been made with the Bristol Dock Company for taking down 
the walls, to enable her to pass through the locks ; and it is expected that she 
will float into the basin about the 30th inst., and into the river sometime in No- 
vember. Her dates of sailing, when they are fixed, will be given in the columns 
of this paper. 11 is not improbable, however, that during the winter months 
she may remain ina state of inactivity—either at London or Liverpool—ready 
to start on her Atlantic career with the early dawnings of Spring. 


Tus Frencu Squapron at Portsmovru.—The officers of the French 
uadron have been feted at Portsmouth. On Tuesday, they dmed with Ad- 
uural Sic Charles Rowley ; on Wednesday, with Major-General Sir Hercules 
Pakenham ; a ball and supper at the Royal Naval College followed, on Friday, 
—and then a public dinner on Saturday. On ‘Thorsday morning, a distinguish- 
ed party, invited by Admiral La Susse and Captain Gouben, went on board 
the Gomer, to view it, and partake of adejeuner ala fourchette. At the din- 
ner, on Saturday, a number of complimentary speeches were made, and the oc- 
casion passed off inost harmoniously. 

Leave or Arsence iN THE Anmy.—A general order has been issued by the 


man making himself ridiculous. The wags after a few nights tragedy, 
persuaded this learned monomaniac, tobe inconstant to Melpomene, and co | 
quette with Saint Cecilia. Mr. Charles Horne, the professioual singer, and), 
popular composer, then belonged to the Dublin company, and was one of the, 
conspirators against the poot mad counsellor. He, as the principal musical | 
personage of the establishment, wndenook to instract Mr. Lute Punket in the, 
glorious science of masi¢. ‘The pupil had neither ear nor voice, therefore he 
was the better suited for their mischievous fun. ‘* Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace 
bled,” which Braham, the evergreen Braham! had just then made extremely, 
popular, was the song selected by Mr. Luke Piuuket to exhibit his vocal defi- 
ciencies ; for he was a patriot and loved liberty !—He was arrayed in full High-| 
land costume, and between the play and farce, was discovered, attended by. 
half-a-dozen regularly equipped clansmen, with sword and target. He utter. 
ed the words, without the least regard to tune or time, and was immensely ap-, 
plauded by an overflowing pi. ‘The poor barrister had exerted himself so much, 
In the first verse, that during the symphony of the second, another Scotch sol-, 
dier (who had been kept in reserve) was sent on the stage, wih a tambler off 
smoking hot whisky punch, to reeruit the voluntary bard of the hero of Ban. 
nockbarn! That settled the musical affair with the audience, not a word more 
of the song would they hear til! he had complied with the loud and general de- 
mand of the pit “ to drink the whisky punch ” Unfortuna’ely the learned bar- 
rister now lost that equanimity of temper, for which he had been hitherto so 
proverbial, and with his good claymore shivered the obtruding glass into a thou | 
sand pieces. The audience became offended, the enraged would-be vocalist,, 
retired in indignation, and the curtain dropped amidst a shower of hisses. 
Our Actresses. 


Foreign Summarp. 


A movement has arisen in Scotland to resist alteration of the paper-currency,, 
a measure understood to be coutemplaied by Government as supplementary to, 
the financial measures of last session. 
Incendiarism in Suffolk is again very rife. The papers of the district contain) 
humerous instances of its perpetrativn. 


Most of the master cotton spinners of Oldham have given an advance of one! 
penny per thousand hanks. 
‘The amount of subscriptions to the Rowland Hill testimonial is £9000, but) 
several returns have not yet been made. ° 
The Bey of Tunis is about to send her Majesty a present of lions, tigers, 
“ other wild beasts, with a very diminutive Arab pony for the Prince of, 
es. 
Sir John Herschell, Batt., is the President-elect for the next meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancemen: cf Science, whichis io be held at 
Cambridge. 
the late Governor-General of India, has arrived in ug 
. e has been raised a step i b title “‘ Ear! of Ellen- 
borough and Viscount Southam. 
Count D. Nesselrode and suite embarked early on Monday morning from off 
the Tower, on board the General Steam Navigation Company's mail packet: 


Duke of Wellington, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, granting leave of 
absence to officers and nou-commissioned officers which is not to exceed ten in 


leach regiment,—the officers in the same ratio. 


Tar St. Jean p'Acage Prize Money.—Prize money, to the amount of £60,- 
000, was, on Wednesday, paid over to the officers and men who fought at St. 
Jean d’Acre in 1840 ‘The shares of those present on the 3rd of November, 
1940, at the assau't on St. Jean d'Acre, are :— fhe Commander-in-Chief, £1,- 
2064s 7d. ; Captains, £173 19s. 34 ; Commanders, £86 193. 7d. ; first class, 
£25 15s. 5d. ; second ditto, £15 196. 3d ; third ditto, £7 14s. 7d. ; fourth 
ditto, £5 7s. 1d.; fifth ditto, £2 Lls ; sixth dito, £1 17s. 44 ; and the seventh 
ditto, 17s. 2id. The shares of those engaged between the 98h September 
and 10h October, are :-—The Commander m-Chief, £1,206 4s.; Commodore, 
LH03 23. ; Captains, £130 14s. ; Commanders, £67 17s. ; first class, £20 
7s. 4d. ; second ditto, £12 4s 9d. ; third ditto, £6 2s. 44d. ; fourth ditto, £4 
Is. 7d. ; fifth ditto, £2 Os. ; sixth ditto, £1 7s. ; and seventh ditto, 
13s. 7d. Paymeuts willbe made every Wednesday and Friday for three 
months, according to the Act of Parliament. 

Ostrvary —Admiral J. P. Beresford, a flag officer, at Bedaile, Yorkshire. 
Mr. Gordon, the Euglish consul at Havre, of an illness which had confined 
him to bis bed for some days. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, at Blenheim Palace, on the 12th instant. 

On the 5th inst, at Geneva, Geveral Henry Eustace, late of the Royal En- 
ginecrs. 

A woman, named Leclere, bas just expired at Havinnes, aged 101. She 
was three years old when the famous battle of Fontenoy took place. 


Letiers:from St. Petersburgh of the 27th ult , anneunce the death of Count 
Alexander de Benkendorff, first aide-de camp of the Emperor of Russia, and 
former Minister of Police, on board the war-steamer Hercules, ou his way back 
from Germany. 

Wii or rue tare Mr. Beoxrorp.—The will of this celebrated man 
(whose singular history is well known) has been proved at Doctors’ Commons, 
At ten years of age, he succeeded to the enormous income of £100,000 a year. 
He eapended £273,000 upon Fouthill, which be made a place of unparalleled 
magnificence. In December, 1822, the great tower fell, destroying aconsid- 
erable part of the mansion, which was rebuilt at an immense ¢xpense. 4n con- 
sequence of excessive expeuditure and other circumstances, he sold this 
perty, which was purchased by M. Farquhar for £330,000 ; and Mr. Beek 
with tus diminished fortune, returned to Bath. His property has been sworn 
to as unter £80,000 The will has been proved by the Duchess of Hamilton 
and Brandon (wife of the Duke of Hamilton), and R. 8. Whine, Esq, solicitor 
todeceased. He gives to his daughter, the Duchess of Hamilton the bulk of 
his property, and leaves his executor, Mr. White, £500. He also gives an- 
nuities to servants «nd other persens, and des res to be buried near Lansdowne 
Tower. The will is very short. 

War-Orricr, Oct. 11.—‘th Ft: Capt. G. T. Hume, from hf-p. Unatt., to 
be Capt. v.C. S. Teale, who exchs. ; Lt, R. Hawkes to be Capt. by pur. v. 
Hume, who ret; Ens J. Hallowes to be Lt. by pur v. Hawkes; G. H. 
Twemlow, Gent. to be Ens. by por. v, Hallowes.—22d: Bvi-LtCol. R. 
Croker, from h.-p Purtuguese Seryice,io.be Capt. v. W. B. Kelly, who exchs ; 


William Jolliffe for Hamburg. 


Lt. E. Duabar to be Capt. by pur. ¥. Croker, who ret ; Ens. W H. Budd to 


Amongst the patents of last month, is one for ‘ detector envelope” for let. Lt b 
‘ by pur. v Danbar ; W. T. De Wilton, Gent. to be by vy, Bodd, 
ters, and another for a ‘ self-protecting envelope.” The object, of course, is \\63ed ; lew Howard, from 3rd Ft. to be Lt. v. Thorp, app. itn tnt 


to prevent letters from being Grahamized. 


The second great chess match between Mr. Staunton and M,St. Amand, w 
te commence at Paris on » the L7thinstaut. 


1/8 Ens. W. Duff to be Lt. witheut pur. v. Romer, 


dec; C. H. EB. 


Holloway, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. Duff» 


Brevat.—Capt. G.'T. Hume, of 4th Ft. to be Mjr. in the Army, 
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A Botp Preacuer.—The boldness of Samuel Davies will be illustrated by PY Mayor, in acknowledging the compliment with which his majesty honoured him, 
single anecdote. When President of Princeton College he visited England) said, he hoped his majesty would be graciously pleased to visit the citizens of 
for the purpose of obtaining donations for the institution. The king (George London, either at the Mansion House or at Guildhall, before his departure. 
111) bad a curiosity to hear a preacher from the wilds of America. He ac. || I assure you,” replied the king, “that if I had time, etiquette should not in- 
cordingly attended, and was so much struck with his commanding eloquence \terfere with my hearty wish, but my time is limited. J should wish very much 
that he expressed his astonishment loud enough to be heard hatf way over the: to visit Guildhall, the Mansion House, and Fishmongers’ Hall.” The Lord 


house in such terms as these :—** He is a wonderful man ! Why he beats my. 
bishops.” Davies, seeing that the king was attracting more attention than him- 
self, paused, and looking his majesty full in the face, gave him in an emphatic 
tone, the following beautiful rebuke :—** When the lion roareth, let the beasts 
of the forest tremble ; and when the Lord speaketh, let the kings of the earth 
keep silence.” ‘The king instantly shrank back in his seat, like a school-boy 
rapped over the head vy his master, and remained quiet during the remainder 


of thesermon. The next day the monarch sent for him and gave him fifiy), 


guineas for the institution over which he presided, observing at the same time 
to his courtiers-—‘ He is an honest man; anhonest man.’’ Not one of his 
silken bishops would have given him such a reproof. 

Tur Dust or New Soutn Wares. —The dust is one main source of annoy- 
ance in Sydney. Unless after very heavy rain, it is always dusty ; and some- 
times, when the wind is in one particular point, the whirlwinds of thick fine 
powder that fill every street and house are positive miseries. ‘These dust-winds 
are locally named “ brick-tielders,” from the direction in which they come ; 
and no sooner is the approach of one perceived, than the streets are instantly 
deserted, windows and doors closely shut, and every one whe can, remains with- 
in till the plague has passed over ; when you ring for the servant with a dust- 
er, and collect enough fine earth for a small garden off your chairs and tables. 

Garrick 1n tHe Witness Box.—Dr. Johnson told us, that Garrick, though 
accustomed to face multitudes, when produced as a witness in Westminster 
Hall, was so disconcerted by a new mode of public appearance, that he could 
not unders and what was asked. It was a cause where an actor claimed a free 


benefit ; that is to say, a benefit without paying the expense of the house ; but) 


the meaning of the term was disputed. Garrick was asked, “ Sir, have you 
a free benefit 7’ “ Yes.” ‘* Upon what terms have you it?’ ‘“ Upon—the 
terms of—a free benefit.’’ He was dismissed as one from whom no information 
could be obtained. 
VISIT OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 

A chapter of the most noble order of the garter having been summoned on 
Friday afternoon, at half-past two o’clock, the knights companions assembled 
in the guard chamber, and were robed by Mr. Hunter and Mr. Ede in their 
magnificent mantles of purple velvet, with the crimson velvet hoods The pre- 


late and the chancellor of the order wore their mantles of purple velvet and al-| 


so the badge of the order. ‘The register, garter king of arms, and the gentle- 
man usher of the black rod, appeared in their mantles of crimson satin, and 
wore their chains and badges, garter king of arms also carrying his sceptre 

When the queen was about to enter the throne room, the knights passed from 
the guard chamber, having been summoned by garter king of arms, and repanr- 
ed to the grand reception room, and were there arranged, and waited until the 
sovereign and his royal highness Prince Albert were in the throne room. They 
were then called over by garter, and, with the officers of the order, proceeded 
into the presence of the sovereign. The queen being seated in the chair of 
state, the knights companions took their respective seats at the table, the pre- 
late standing on the right hand of her majesty, the chancellor onthe left. ‘The 
register and black rod stood at the bottom of the table. ‘The chancellor then 
acquainted the sovereign that Sir Charles George Young, knight garter princi 

pal king of arms, was attending at the door, and humbly prayed to be admitted 
to take the oath of office as chief officer of arms of this most noble order. 
Garter, in his mantle, and wearing the chain and badge of his office, was then, 
by the queen's command, introduced, and knelt on the left hand side near the 
sovereign ; the oath was then administered to him by the chancellor. Garte 
rising made his obeisance to the sovereign, and having kissed hands withdrew 
to his place at the bottom of the table. The chancellor then, by command of 
her majesty, read a new statute, dispensing with the existing statutes, in as far 
as might be required for the especial purpose therein mentioned, decreeing, or- 
daining, and enjoining that his Majesty Louis Philippe Kling of the French be 
declared a.knight of the most noble order of the garter, any statute, degree, 
rule, or usage to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘The King of the French was 
thereupon, by the sovereign's command, conducted from his majesty’s apart- 
ments to the chapter room, between the two senior knights companions present 
—viz, his royal Highness Prince Albert and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge preceded by garter (bearing the ensigns of the order upon a crim. 
son velvet cushion) and by black rod. On entering the chapter room, his ma- 
jesty was received by the queen and the knights companions, standing, and 
was seated in achair of state on the right hand of her majesty. ‘The queen 
then announced to the King of the French, that his majesty had been declared 
elected a knight of the most noble order of the garter. Garter, kneeling. pre 

sented the garter to the sovereign ; and her majesty assisted by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, buc- 
kled it on the left leg of the king ; the chancellor pronouncing the admonition. 
Garter next presented, in like manner, the riband with the George ; and the 
queen, assisted as before, put the same over the left shoulder of the king ; the 
chancellor pronouncing the admonition. Her majesty thereupon gave the ac- 
colade to the King of the French ; and his majesty received the congratula 

tions of each of the knights companions present, passing round the table, and 
shaking hands with each. In the evening, a regal banquet of unusual splendour 
was given in St. George’s Hall, in honour of the occasion, to upwards of one 
hundred guests, including the whole of the illustrions knights of the garter who 
had assisted at the ceremony of the investiture, together with the royal visitors, 
the officers of the order of the garter, and a large party of the nobility and gen- 
try, inclading several of the cabinet ministers. 

On Saturday, the lord mayor and a deputation of the corporation of London 
proceeded to Windsor to present an address to King Louis Philippe. On their 
arrival at the castle, the deputation were conducted into a suite of rooms where 
@ most sumptuous entertainment and the finest wines were laid out. After 
having refreshed themselves, they were conducted to the saloon in which his 
majesty, attended by M. Guizot and others of his suite, was prepared to receive 
them. The recorder then read the address. 

His majesty, after a most gracious answer, cordially shook hands with his 
lordship, and entered into conversation with him in the most courteous manner ; 
—** I well remember your father, Mr. Magnay,” said his majesty. ‘I had the 
happiness of seeing bim in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, when he 


‘Mayor having expressed his gratification at hearing his majesty express him- 


self so cordially about places of such favourite resort to his fellow-citizens, 
‘the king said, langhing—* Why, Magnay, I know all the wards in the city of 
‘London as well as you know them.” The king then recognised the recorder, 
and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘ Ah ! Mr. Law, 1 am happy to see you. [ 
well knew Mr. Thomas Law, an uncle of yours, in America. He was mare 
ried to a grand-daughter of General Washington. 

Some amusement was caused by a mistake, which the King made when Sir 
C. S. Hunter was presented to hun. ‘ Ab, Sir Peter Laurie,” cried his Ma- 
jesty, ‘‘l am happytosee you. I have heard and read a great deal about you.” 
jiummediately afterwards, his Majesty observing Mr. Moon, the mover of the 
address, took him by the hand, and said, “ Ah, Mr. Moon, I know you perfectly. 
|! have heard of your encouragement of the arts, and I have derived great 
‘pleasure from the examination of your admirable engravings I find too that 
you have an excellent way of making speeches.” The King probably alluded 
‘to the observations made by Mr. Moon, in proposing the address in the court of 
common council, on Thursday last. As the deputation were departing, the 
King of the French again shook hands with the Lord Mayor, and said, “I as- 
sure you, my lord, that I feel the highest possible gratification at this evidence 
lof the feeling of respect and approbation from you and your fellow-citizens.” 
In the afternoon, the royal party, with their suites, visited Eton College, and 
‘were loudly cheered by the boys (upwards of 700) who were assembled in the 
square. Their majesties left at tive o'clock, and the royal carriages were fol- 
lowed by the boys, who cheered vociferously eaper the whole distance, 
from the college up to the very gates of Windsor Castle. The Duc de Mont- 
pensier again visited ]ondon on Saturday. In the evening, another regal ban- 
quet took place at Windsor Castle. 

On Sunday morning the King of the French, accompanied by the Duc de 
Montpensier, and attended by some of his suite, attended divine service at the 
Roman Catholic chapel at Clewer. A large pew on the left hand side of the 
sanctuary had been fitted up for the purpose, lined with pink hangings and de- 
corated with crimson curtains and facings. None but the ordinary congrega- 
tion were allowed to be present, with very few exceptions and those chiefly 
‘confined to persons attached to the service of the king. There were about 
|120 or 130 persons in the chapel, which is very small and not apcable of hold- 
ling more conveniently. Mass was said by the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson, the 
officiating priest of the chapel. ‘The text chosen by the Rev. gentleman for 
|his discourse was, “* Render an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest 
‘be no longer steward.’’ Mr. Wilkinson preached an excellent sermon, in which 
there was no direct or indirect allusion to tne presence of the king, except 
that the Rev. gentleman began with, ‘‘ May it please your majesty.” The 
king paid marked attention throughout the service, which lasted nearly two 

ours. 

Monster trains, which, large as they were, scarcely afforded sufficient accom - 
modation, arr.ved at Windsor during the day; and the terrace was thrown 
open to the public in the afternoon, in order that they might all have the op- 
portunity of seeing the royal party, who walked up and down the terraee sev- 
eral times in view of the many hundreds of persons assembled, until a heavy 
shower of rain compelled them to return in Ar 

The entertainments tothe French officers, at Portsmouth, have been on a 
scale worthy of the hospitality of Britain. ‘The grand ball at the Royal Naval 
College. on Friday night, could only be equalled, it is said, by the magnifi- 
ceuce of some of the entertainments told of in the Arabian nights. Every 
individual and family of importance, in and around the county, as well as from 
the distance of hundreds of miles, were invited to this splendid fete, and up- 
wards of 1,300 ladies and gentlemen attended. A number of boys, in man- 
of-war dress, from the Excellent, were arranged in a line along the e, 
with baskets of beautiful flowers in bouquets, which they presented to the la- 
dies as they passed. ‘The ball room was formed of the quadrangle of the Col- 
lege, boarded over, with an exterior covering of canvass, and an interior cano- 
py of the flags of every natiun, most superbly blended as to colours, and ar- 
ranged irrespective of national importance. Around the room thus formed 
were arranged in picturesque devices, various orders, in swords, bayonets, pis- 
tols, &c. with lamps in wreaths of evergreens at regular intervals all round. 
Over the entrance was a beautitul representation of the sun in sword blades, 
which reflected the glare of the lights, and had a dazzling effect. Fifteen 
tons of refreshments and paraphernalia, fornished by Gunter, were provided 
for the supper. The festivity was kept up till eight o'clock on Saturday morn- 
in 


"ihe grand civic banquet given by the iahabitants of Portsmouth to their 
Gallic visitors, came off on Saturday everiag, at the Queen's Rooms, in the 
town of Portsea. Gunter was the caterer on this occasion also. On the out- 
side of the building a spacious tent was erected, to serve for an entrance hall, 
which was very appropriately ornamented with flags of England and Faance, 
which floated from staves rising the heighth almost of the building itself ; the 
interior was fitted with evergreens, wreaths of flowers, arranged in unique de- 
vices, and at the entrance to the hall of the room in which the dinner was laid, 
were the letters “ V.”’ and “ in various coloured lamps, surrounded by flowers 
and on the right of the tent was “ His Majesty Louis Philippe welcome,” in 
splendid lamps, with the English and French ensigns on either side. Ascend- 
ing the steps through the entrance hall of the building the banquetting room 
presented itself in splendid array. At the head of the room was a full length 
portrait, by Hayter, of her majesty, supported on the right by 
“« The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze ;” 

and on the left by the French tri colour. Underneath and crossing the full 
length of the room was a dais for the most distinguished guests. The mayor 
Mr. Edward Casher, in his robes of office, presided. The company consist- 
ing of British and French officers of both services, together with a number of 
the inhabitants of Porsmouth, amounted to about 300. A number of toasts 
were proposed and responded to, amongst which were ‘“ Marshal Soult and the 
French Army,” and ‘“* Au Duc de Wellington, et 4 la valeureuse armee d' An- 
gleterre,” the word “ valeureuse” having been voluntarily introduced into the 
toast by the proposer, Capt. Graeb, of the Inflexible. In this way, and in the 
interchange of good feelings and expressions of good will, the delighted com- 
pany passed the evening until ten o’clock. 


DEPARTURE OF THE ROYAL PARTY FROM WINDSOR. 


filled the high situation which you now hold. I remember him with much 
pleasure, and the hospitable manner in which he received me.” The Lord 


The Royal and august party quitted the Castle for Gosport on Monday. Pre 
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cisely at twelve o'clock the Queen and his Majesty the King of the French 
descended the grand staircase, preceded by the Earl Delawarr, Lord Chamber- 
lain of her Majesty’s household, in the Windsor uniform, and wearing his gold 
key, or badge of office. The King was attired in a suit of black, and wore the 
ribband with the George appended, and also the Star of the most noble Order 
of the Garter. Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Duke de Montpensier accompanied their Majesties. The King’s suite 
followed. ‘The Duchess of Kent accompanied the Royal party to the door of 
the grand entrance, and there took leave of his Majesty and the Duke de Mout- 
pensier. Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Aberdeen also paid their respects to 
the French monarch, and took leave of his Majesty at the grand entrance. 

At a few minutes before two o’clock the royal cortege, from Windsor, arrived 
at Farnborough Station, and after a few minutes delay, they proceeded on their 
way, by a special train, to Gosport. The Queen appeared in high health and) 
spirits, and acknowledged in a most kindly manner the salutations with which 
she and her royal party were greeted. The King of the French bowed repeatedly 
with great urbanity to all around, and ieunth quite pleased with the reception 
he met with. Between the arrival of the royal party at the station and their 
departure for Gosport, a special train arrived from London, bringing despatches 
of importance, which had arrived in town in the morning. 

At Gosport a very numerous assemblage of fashionably-dressed peop'e—the 
majority being ladies, had been admitted to the terminus to witness the arrival 
of the royal party. Many of them had come at an early hour in the morning, 
and staid patiently all day long in the hope of catching a glimpse of the dis 


tinguished personages expected. Shortly before four o'clock, the train, 


distinguished by two royal standards—the one, of England, hoisted on the en- 
gine, the other, of France, flying on the tender—was distinguished rapidly ap- 
proaching its destination. ‘I he splendid royal carriage lately described in this 
journal, was at once observed, and immediately became the centre of observa 
tion. ‘The train stopped at the platform, amid the usual demonstrations of loy- 
alty and respect from the assembled throng. Her Majesty looked well and 
animated ; and the King of the French appeared to be in equal spirits, and 
conversed freely with her Majesty and Prince Albert. The royal party were 
received by the Duke of Wellington, who had remained all day about the ter- 
minus; and General Sir Hercules Pakenham, the Commander of the garrison 
at Portsmouth. The stay made at the terminus was very limited. General 
Pakenham went through the ordinary ceremony of presenting his Roya! mis 
tress with the keys of the garrison, which were immediately returned with a 
few gracious words y dys Majesty. The royal party then amid general cheers 
and cries of Vive le Roi! mounted the carriages waiting to receive them. The 
Queen, the King of the French, Prince Albert, and the Duke de Montpensier 
occupied one of the carriages, the two former taking their places facing the 
horses. The Royal suite followed in other carriages. The Duke of Welling- 
ton accompanied the cortége on horseback 

The appearance of the royal party at the gates of the terminus, as they 
passed through the triumphal arches, was the signal for a tremendous burst of, 
cheering. The troops bad some difficulty in preserving their order, so dense, 
was the crowd, and so determined the rushes made on every hand, for the 
doubly-attractive sight of Louis Philippe and Queen Victoria. ‘The distance 
from the terminus to the gates of the Clarence Yard is, however, but trifling, 
and was accomplished in a few minutes—the royal carriages sweeping rapidly 
along amid the double line of bayonets and the rushing and cheering of the 
tumultuous crowd, which quite drowned the clash of the bands playing the na- 
tional anthems of England and France. 

On anemng Se Clarence Victualling Yard, the carriage containing ber Ma- 
jesty and the 
tendent, where the royal party alighted ; the weather being so bad that it was 
thought imprudent to attempt going on board at that period. Here the fact of 
the Bones having gone out to Spithead was explained to the King of the 
French by Admiral Hyde Parker ; and, upon a consultation of naval officers, it 
was unanimously agreed that to go on board that evening, with the sea rolling 
as it then did, would be attended with the highest degree of difficulty and dan- 
ger. The ram, which had all along fallen heavily, now increased to a perfect 
torrent. The wind blew a hurricane, and the rambling of thunder in the dis- 
tance succeeded faint flashes of lightning, which gave promise of a stormy 
night. To cross from Spithead to Treport, under any circumstances, would be 
attended with immense loss of time in the then state of the weather. His 


ing of the French drew up at the office of the Captain Superin-|| 


by special train, and arrived at Dover at half-two o'clock next morning. The 
\proprietors of the Ship Hotel had hastily prepared every available apartment, 
and « kind of state bedroom, very handsomely fitted up, with a carved heart of 
‘oak bedstead, and furniture en suite (a royal crown cut out of the solid wood 
lornamenting the foot-board of the bed), was made ready for his majesty. Horses 
jwere hastily harnessed to a barouche for his majesty, and to sundry flies and 
jomnibuses for the rest of the suite ; and, on his majesty’s arrival at the hote 
ihe was received by Colonel Jones, the commandant of the garrison, and Capt 
Mercer, the head of the naval department of the port, who were awaiting his 
arrival. These gentlemen, along with Captain Smitbett, of the Princéss 
Alice steamer packet of the royal navy, had the honoar of being invited to sup 
with his majesty at three o’clock in the morning. Another special train, bring- 
ing the baggage and servants of the suite, arrived about half-past three o'clock ; 
and about thirty of those provided themselves with beds where they could, 
every room at the Ship Hotel being occupied. The whole of his majesty’s suite 
and servants numbered forty-five persons—a number not readily accommodated 
ipast midnight, on short notice. During the night a sergeant and four of the 
'Addision of the metropolitan police remained well armed on guard in the pas- 
jsage of the hotel. 

| Itmay be presumed that the town was in perfect ignorance of his majesty’s 
jarrival, till a royal salute was fired from the battery at sunrise. This aroused 
‘the mayor and corporation, as well as the inhabitants ; and, after a hasty toilet, 
|messages were sent round to the various members of the eorporation, announc- 
ling the unexpected arrival of the King of the French at Dover, end summon- 
jing acommon council. The council and the mayor were all assembled at the 
jcourt-hall by half-past eight o'clock, and drew up and a to an address to 
‘be presented to hls majesjy at his hotel. The mayor, aldermen, and corpora- 
jtion then proceeded to the Ship Hutel, where they arrived about ten o'clock ; 
his majesty not having then risen. In about half an hour, his majesty entered 
ithe ashe room of the hotel ; and the mayor and corporation were then intro- 
iduced by Baron Athalin to bis majesty. By this time, the staircase and pas- 
jsages of the hotel were crowded with ladies. His majesty, considering the 
fatigues which he had rege se looked romarkably well. Mr. W. Clarke, 
‘the mayor, then read, and afterwards presented to his majesty, an address from 
\the corporation to which his majesty made a suitable reply. After the delivery 
of his speech, his majesty turned to a gentleman representing one of the Lon- 
\don morning papers, who was taking a note of it, and said to him, “ If you are 
taking down what I say, I am very happy to tell you that 1 am speaking my 
jsentiments, and I am very glad you are taking them down,” at the same time 
iplacing his hand upon his heart. His majesty then turned to the mayor, and 
said, “I know something of Dover, I am not a stranger to it, T know its locali- 
ties, and [ am exceedingly obliged to the mayor and corporat ion for having paid 
ime the compliment they have done. I am sorry | cannot have ume to go round 
ithe town.” Mr. March, one of the council, presented his majesty with the 
last number of the Journal des Debats, which was very graciously received. 
\His majesty then bowed to the mayor and the local authorities, and bid them 
‘ good day,” and they retired. His majesty immediately retired to a dejewner 
a (a fourchetie, but perceiving the staircase and passages crowded with ladies, 
jhe said to the waiters, ** ‘Throw open the doors ; | see some ladies.” Breakfast 
being finished, his majesty called for his white patelot coat, which he put on, 
jand immediately left the hotel to embark. A part of the 52d Begiment, under 
ithe command of Captain Mills, formed a guard of hanour, and the A division 
of the metropolitan police lined the avenue as he passed to the quay. It was 
‘raining hard at the time, and wind was blowing in neavy gusts. The CS 
‘were, however, densely crowded, as also every available spot where a sight of 
his majesty could be obtained, and a vast number of carriages were on the road, 


‘His mayesty’s appearance was greeted with the liveliest enthusiasm. His ma- 
jesty descended the steps of the hotel, and walked to the Crosswall Pier with 
his hat off, bowing repeatedly to the hearty greetings of the crowd. The dread- 
ful weather, the raiu falling im torrents, made the condescension more appreciat- 
led, and his majesty was enthusiastically cheered as he proceeded to emba k on 
jboard the French steamer La Nord. He was escorted to the vessel by the 
jmayor and town-clerk. Havi.g embarked, he immediately ascended the poop, 
‘aud repeatedly bowed to the cordial! and enthusiastic farewells which he recerv- 
ed. During the embaakation the band of the 52d Regiment played the nation- 
al anthem. The sea was very rough, with 4 heavy swell in the channel, and it 
is to be feared that the royal and distinguished visiiors had an unpleasant pas- 


Grace the Duke of Wellington having joined the consultation, it was instantly||sage back to the shores of France. 


determined to despatch a special train to London, in order to secure the neces- 
sary accommodation for his Majesty's departure for France va Dever. Colonel 
Bouverie was intrusted with this important duty, and his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington accompanied the gallant Colonel to town. Her Majesty and the 
Prince consort, it was understood, endeavoured to prevail upon their illustrious 
guest to return with them to Windsor Castle, and extend his sojourn in this 
country @ day or two, but his Majesty, feeling it necessary to return to Paris, 
was reluctantly compelied to carry out the idea of proceeding via Dover. 

The Queen and the Prince consort then determined to pass the night on board 
the Royal Yacht, which fortunately remained at her moorings opposite the Vic- 
tualling Yard ; but as it was necessary that the express train, conveying Col. 
Bouverie, should precede the King of the French by three hours, in order to 
allow that officer time to make the arrangements for the route, the august circle| 
determined to spend the interval in the residence of Mr Thomas Grant, the 
storekeeper, who occupies a house on the left of the entrance yard. The rain 


sull pouring down in torrents, the royal party entered their carriages and a ys 
in 


ceeded across the yard to Mr. Grant’s residence, where they were receiv 

the best manner which the absence of all preparation on the part of the worthy 
host would allow. Her Majesty and the Prince, with the King of the French- 
and the Duke de Montpensier, occupied a small parlour looking into the dock 

yard, where they pariook of a hasty dejeuner, the attendants on the royal party 
occupying an adjoining apartment ; and here the august circle remained until 
half-past seven o'clock, when the Queen and her illustrious consort took leave} 
of their royal guest in the most affectionate manner, the King entering one of 
the carriages in attendance, and proceeding direct to the railway station. Ar- 
Tiving at the Gosport terminus, the train immediately started, and reached Nine 
Elms at hali-past ten, when his Majesty was escorted to the London terminus 
of the Dover Railway by a troop of the Second Life Guards, and immediately 
proceeded by special train to Dover, there to embark for France. 


DEPARTURE OF THE KING OF THE FRENCH. 
His Majesty Louis Phili by the Dab 
is Ma is ippe, accompani t e de Montpensier, the 
Countde Reni y, Baron Athalin, Col. Dumas, Admiral Mackau, M. Guizot, 
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The Mail Steamer Hibernia from Liverpool, via Halifax, brings 126 passen- 
gers, our files to the 19th ult., and very little news ; perhaps there has not been 
such a paucity of the last-named article, in a long, long tune, 

Cotton has not improved in price, there are gentle fluctuations therein which 
‘resolve themselves into nearly a level, at which it has been for a considerable 
period, and at which .it is likely to continue for some time tocome. The ex- 
changes between England and this country, however, are gradually becoming 
more and more in favor of the former, and they begin to expect in England ar- 
rivals of specie instead of bills, across the Atlantic. 
The hospitalities to the King of the French and his suite by her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, have been conducted upon a magnificent scale, yet managed 
rather as the attentions of a friendly visit than as one of mere state. The 
principal public solemnity has been the installation of Louis Philippe as a 
Knight of the Garter. There have been arrivals of messengers with fresh news 
from Tabiti, not of the most amicable description, yet these and the incendiary 
paragraphs of the French opposition press have all failed to effect any disturb- 
ance in the social or political feelings existing between the two countries. The 
war party in France find, in fact, that the torch of discord requires more subtile 
combustibles than they are able to bring to ignition, and the Majesties of France 
Great Britain laugh with each other, and at the pseudo belligerent factwon- 


aries. 
Lord Ellenborough has arrived, and what does report, the monster, say con 


Drs. Pasquet, Count de Chabannes, and others of his suite, left the New 
Cross station, on the Dover line of railway, at eleven o'clock p.m. on Monday, 


ing him? ‘Why, that he is immediately yaised to an Earldom, and to have 
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the Irish Viceroyalty! Now this is really ‘“‘too bad!” Credat Judeas Apel- 
la; non ego. Some of the Caricaturists in England are already at work, repre- 
senting the Duke and Sir Robert—keepers of a meuagerie—as confounded by 
the return of a “tame elephant” upon their hands, and as they look ruefully 
at each other one is supposed to say, ‘“‘ What the —— shall we do with this 
animal?” Whilst the reply of the other is “ Let us dress him up, and exhibit 
him in Ireland.” 

The Scientific Association has been held at York this year; it has been well 
attended but nothing of very striking moment has been elicited in the way of 
new information. The only stirring incident has been the difference between 
Dr. Buckland aud the Dean of York. The latter very reverend gentleman 
roundly asserled, and with zealous warmth, that the geological opinions and 
system of Buckland were inconsistent with and opposed to the Mosaic account 
of creation; and the Dean was not contented with his opposition at the Meeting 
but undertook to argue it down from the pulpit, where of course it could not be 
disputed, and afterwards had his discourse published in a sixpenny tract But 
this was not permitted to run on with impunity ; Professor Sedgwick took up 
the cudgels in behalf of his learned and absent friend Dr. Buckland, and gave 
the Dean such a controversia! beating, as will make him careful how he shall 
assume the offensive in future. By the accounts it should seem that the very 
reverend gentleman was in a condition like that of an ignorant lout who at- 
tempts the full swing of a fiail without knowing how to handle the instrument, 
and consequently breaking his own head at every lift. The reply of Professor 
Sedgwick is spirited, indignant, scientific, pious, and decidedly orthodox. 

We believe that we well said that the escape of O'Connell, if a device of 
the government, was a blundering and shallow one, and that the Agitator and 
his party would endeavour to make capital out of it. He is now loudly assert_ 
ing his release as the triumph of principle, and his arrest and trial to have been 
sheer despotism of government ; he announces his discharge as a proof demon- 
strative that monster meetings to any extent whatever, are perfectly legal and in 
no wise detrimental to the public tranquillity ; it is trae, however, that he adds, 
that as this point is now settled it will not be wecessary to resort to them again 
unless their legality should be again disputed. ‘This is consolatory, for we pre- 
sume the question will not be again agitated unless he shall again break forth 
into those measures. 

In a public letter of his to which this article alludes we find that he is now 
desirous of dragging the Protestants and non-repealers into his plans, by chang- 
ing bis ground a little, and proposing a Federal Government instead of a Re- 
peal ; and he has been at great pains to prove to them that there are common 
grounds of assent to this project, in the zxinds of all the Irish whether Repealers 
or not. He produces eleven distinct “ proofs” that *‘ contidence shall be re- 
posed in the Catholic Repealers, by Protestants of all classes,”’ and these are 
of the most wire-drawing, specious, special pleading description, some of them 
also, if not utterly false, greatly exaggerated, put into form calculated to lead 
the readers insensibly astray,and tacitly to admit what they do not permit them- 
selves to consider. These * proofs” are most artfully written, they will not 
mislead the few, but they will have that effect on the many. 

Among the complaints uttered by the Agitator is this, that there is not more 
than 5 percent. of the House of Lords Irish. Now this is a wilful fallacy, when 
properly exposed. A very large proportion of the English Peers are of Irish 
family, have Irish estates, and have Irish titles besides their English ones. 
These have their seats as English Peers, without election for life, but they are 
not the less Irish Peers also, for the Irish titles are not lost, neither are their 
Irish estates lost by their advancement in rank; but the Irish Peers by election 
for life are all chosen from those who have not seats by English title ; so that 
—we speak at random, as we have not the Peerage at hand at this moment— 
we du believe that nearly if not quite half the House of Peers of the Imperial 
Parliament are Jrish Nobles. 

Well, after a great deal of rigmarole we gather that he finds the Repeal 
scheme untenable, and that he would now take a stand upon a “ Federal Par- 
liament."” He supposes that many who would not go so far as the first, would 
be inclined to speculate a little on the last, and in addition to all this he is now 
ostentatiously bringing forward his cat’s-paw Mr. Gray Porter, as one who is 
the great propounder, explainer, and supporter of the modified political struc- 
ture. It is all a mystification, and—it won't do. The rent has been falling, 
the last report was only about £400, and the new clap-trap does not take. The 
Irish are worn out both in purse and patience ; there is no light at the end of 
the vista along which it is given them to look, and Mr. O'Connell will presently 
be allowed to retire into private life at Derrynane Abbey ; for he will take the 
usual resolution when the rent ceases, and cry “No pay no paternoster.” 


Of a verity it is almost enough to startle a man out of his propriety, to find 


that, when he has sat himself complacently down after uttering what he con- 
sidered a grave, deliberate, and happy opinion, the very next Mail brings him 
intelligence which upsets all his reasoning, contradicts all his happiest positions, 
and shews him that the world is as mutable and as wrong headed as ever. The 
world is but a week or two older since we were congratulating it and ourselves 
upon the equanimity with which people are bearing the return to good times, 
and upon the steadiness with which they now jog on iu a prudent career, no 
longer eager to inake speedy fortunes, and no longer risking a fall into poverty 
and distress. A beautiful vision of the social state, truly! But, hey, presto, 
pass! Tn an instant the scene is changed, the tempter has re-appeared, new 
prospects are presented, money, of which there is already too much in England, 
is to be multiplied ad infinitum to every adventurer in the new speculation, 
and it is to be accumulated at Raitroap Speen! - 


reached that plethoric condition which needs to be medicined for the safety of 

the whole body politic Money is not worth more than 2 or 2} per cent. per 
annum in the market, the monied men are not satisfied with that, uor are they 
any more so with letting it lie idle. So they must speculate. Trading specu- 

lations are all taken up, to the utmost bounds of probability, “ but what then,” 
say they, “there is always money to be made by money, if people will but go 
the right way about it.” Now every man’s own way is the right way in the 
beginning of his adventure, and it is not until he has well burnt his fingers that 
he discovers he has been too near the fire. The chief fires now, at least those 
which blaze the most fiercely, are called by the speculating world “ Railroads.” 
It has become abundantly manifest that several of the English Railroads have 
paid and are paying large dividends ; the many that do not pay at all are never 
looked at, or are attributed, truly enuugh perhaps, to short sightedness in the 
plans, and extravagance in the execution of them. The speculators of the 
present day, though with much harder tasks, undertake to perform them better ; 
they are quite aware that the whole country is intersected in every direction 
with Railroads, and that hardly a new course can be adopted ; but they saga- 
‘eiously observe that these were executed at an extravagant cost, that great im- 
provements can be made in their construction, and that transit can be effected 
at a far cheaper rate. So that now, when the government is about to correct 
the evils of overcharge, and of negligent repair and precaution, the monied 
wiseacres gravely project parallel routes in the way of opposition to existing 
enterprises. What are the consequences! ‘The visionaries will pay thousands 
upon thousands to lawyers, engineers, surveyors, Parliamentary agents, and 
such like, scrip will change hands according to the monied needs of some and 
the cupidity of others, the existing companies will lower their rates before any 
interloper could possibly affect them, and the Parliament will throw out the far 
greater number of the bills. However, the officials such as we have mentioned, 
will get rich, aad the artful will prey upon the credulous, money will therefore 
only change hands ; but during that change, alas! what miseries will some 
have to endure, and what diabolical triumphs may not others enjoy ! 

Of course the disease is contagivus, and though the evils may break out un- 
der diflerent modifications they have the same origin—the eager desire for 
wealth. The English have begun to calculate upon receiving Specie from the 
United States, even although the exportations from hence are greater at pre- 
sent than the importations. They assert that the merchants here have over- 
imported, and are selling at a loss; and that to meet the demands in France 
and England money must be sent out of the country. If this be so its tendency 
is towards the condition of 1837, and would it not be well to be wise in time? 
Prevention is better than cure, for there is so much pain and distress in the lat- 
ter, besides the uncertainty. 

The Duke of Victory, Espartero, is beginning to speak. Does he see any- 
thing upon the Spanish political horizon, which is beyond the ordinary ken! It 
may be that after wading through so much of the turbulence of public life he 
wishes to retire and spend the evening of his days in the bosom of his native 
country ; but this can hardly be predicated of so active and clear-sighted a po- 
litician as the Ex-regent. Spain is no place for a retired public character who 
has filled so large a space as he has. His very life would not be safe were he even 
to adopt the life of a hermit. It is far more probable that his address is but the 
commencement of a new volume of eventful history ; the introduction to which 
's guardedly put forth, and giving no elue tothe denouement. We have con- 
stantly been of opinion that the day would come round when his services would 
be in request, and now, in all probability, that day is dawning. Espartero is 
not the man to whine, and wish, and give his idle wishes to the world’s consi- 
deration. He does not * wear his heart upon his sleeve, for daws to peck at.” 
{f any man can regenérate Spain, it is he, and we believe him to have patriot- 
ism enough to pursue an honest independent course without being diverted from 
so holy a purpose by thoughts of private revenge. 

That which adds to our doubts of the truth concerning the additional exalta- 
tion of Lord Ellenborough is, that not a word appears in the English Journals 
on the subject of present or intended honours to Sir Henry Pottinger. Now 
we would not insult the latter by saying that he has an equal claim with the 
other to the honours which a grateful country can bestow on merits and high 
public cervices. 


In this day’s number of the Anglo American we have inserted two articles 
which we flatter ourselves will be found of sterling value, and of engrossing in- 
terest, and we are so anxious that they should be deliberately read that we 
,hardly apologise for calling the attention of readers to them. 

The first of these is the “ Life of a Diplomatist,” which is that of a distin - 
guished member of a distinguished family. The name of Harris will Mfrays 
be a prominent one, so long as ‘ Hermes” is read by Philologists, or as the 
glories of India are viewed by soldiers, or whilst the consummate skill of a 
diplomat shall be worthy of imitation by politicians. The little summary to 
which we here call attention is neatly and tersely put together, and is lightened 
also by interesting anecdotes. 

The other paper is by the celebrated Arago, who taerein is endeavouring to 
render justice to the splendid talents and great scientific discoveries of the 
Mathematician, Laplace. The illustrious subject of his discourse well deserved 
to have his glories celebrated by oné so well able to set them in the proper 
point of view. Arago, himself of extensive attainments, solid learning, and 
great eloquence, is also most warmly enthusiastic in his admiration of great 
men, particularly of those who are eminent in the Physical sciences ; hence in 
his eloges it may fairly be said of him “non tetegit quis non ornavit,’’ and in 
the article to which we allude he has glowed with all the fire of eloquence stir- 


The fact seems to be that the accumulation of wealth in Great Britain has 


jred,up by deep respect for the great author of the “ Mécanique Céleste.” Nor 
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pies. he confine his admiration to general terms, but enters so minutely into the| 
particulars of the great man’s discoveries that, whilst he shews his approbation 
to be founded on intimate acquaintance with the objects of bis eulogy, he com- 
municates in beautiful style those matters to lis hearers and to readers in ge- 


We regret that we have been obliged to throw each of these two fine articles 
into two parts, in order to keep up sufficient variety, yet we shall not delay!) 
their completion beyond our next. 


*,* We desire to attract the attention of our readers to the Advertisement}! 
headed “ Pianoforte and Singing,” in our columns to-day. We are warranted)! 
in saying that the Musical education of the lady who advertises bas been care- 
fully attended to, and conducted under the care of two Professors who stand 
in the highest eminence in London. We believe that it is her desire to have; 
but a limited number of Pupils, to whom we doubt not that she will pay the 
inost sedulous regard. 


BRITISH POWER IN INDIA.—No. IV. 


Our last paper on this subject brought the English to the possession of the 
Carnatic ; not indeed into absolute and recognised dominion, but into the oo 
rule over much of it, and into predominant influence over the remainder. But 
though we carried this part of the account on without interruption, for fear off 
causing confusion by mixed details, we must now apprize the reader that this 
was not the first important success of the British arms in India. 

It has already been stated that the English East India Company bought the 
Zemindary of Calcutta from the Nabob of Bengal, together with those of ove or 
two other places of inferior importance in that vicinity. The faculty of Medi- \ 
cine was again a substantial advantage to the Company, for Mr. Hamilton hav- 
ing been successful in his attendance upon the Mogul, in the year 1715, was 
rewarded not only by the grant of great commercial advantages to the traders, 

but also with permission to purchase a considerable tract around Calcutta, suf- 
ficient to afford great conveniences and to confer a dignified position on the 
Company and on their Factory there. The Nabob or Viceroy of Bengal was, 


far from being satisfied with these immunities and advantages granted to ark 
gers, but the power of the Moguls was not yet at so low an ebb as to be boldly, 


resisted by the subordinate princes, consequently the Nabob, Jaflier Khan, 


could do little more than interpose difficulties to the making of land purchases, jealousies, with a more dogged resolution and greater maritime streugth,menaced 


by the English. 
The settlement was now prosperous and at peace for about forty years, the, 


‘at 4 Surat. Feared in arms, respected in acts, and believed in treaties, the 
‘Europeans of the extreme West were now beginning to Jay broad the founda- 
tions of the political and social polity, which les subsequently beeu te great. 
est blessing to those extensive and populous regions. 

It may be well here to make a stand and review the important past, which 
ihas thus far resulted in adding, to such an extent, to British sovereiguty and in- 
fluence. It is not in the nature of things that a civilized and enterprising na- 
ition like that of England should for ever staud still, seeing neighbouring lands 
ibecome rich from their intercourse with new-discovered countries, or from new 
modes of transit, and have no desire to participate in those advantages. Yet 
having such desire they strove earnestly and long to effect thew object in such 
ja manner as should not militate against rights, chiwerical io reality, but which 
‘at the time they believed to be of sufficieat force ; and not until a century al- 
terwards, when the reformation had opened their eyes to the arrogance and im- 
\potence of the donor of those exclusive privileges,did they determine to pursue 
ithe hitherto forbidden route, Even then they pursued only the simple object 
jof fair gain by trade, and only carried it on upon a large scale because the voy- 
jages were long, and expenses consequently great. It is hardly worth while to 
raise the question—why did they build factories, thus making settlements, in- 
stead of trading with the merchants at the different ports afier the vsual 
fashion? The answer is an obvious one ; however tempting the trade it was 
\an insecure one, because the people of India were fierce, barbarous, 1 continua! 
\war among themseives, and by national habit inclined to make a prey upon 
every stranger that approached their shores. There was no trusting, «s among 
civilized powers, to commercial laws, regulations, national faith, and motual 
advantages, and therefore the commerce, to be permanent, must be secured by 
the possession of factories and the residence of factors. Such was the case 
with every nation trading to India, such it has been up to this liovr in commerce 
with China, such is it also with regard to the Fur tiade along the North West 
of America ; where there is no security of reciprocal good faith, previous se- 
curities must in prudence be obtained. 


1 They did build factories there, but upon ground fairly and equitably obtained 


‘from native rulers, and they addressed themselves solely to commerce; the 
jealousies of the Portuguese, however, allowed them neither rest nor safety 
until those first exclusives were put down by their intended victims ; similar 


the English on the part of the Dutch, ull ¢hey also found to their cost that they 


jbrought a scourge upon themselves. In ail this time, the English never de- 


Company caring little about increasing their territorial possession in Bengal,| viated from that singleness of purpose which first took them to India, and al- 
and apparently onl¥"interested in prosecuting trade, which now began to yield) though the intrigues of Portugal, Holland, and afterwards France, frequently 
them a fair interest for their investments. In the course of this time, however, jbrougin the ruthless and faithless native rulers upon the English traders, we do 
the dignity of the Nabob of Bengal and its dependencies had passed from the) ‘not find that they took a single step in the way of territorial acquisition during 
family of Jaffier to that of an Affghan family, the second possessor in which the first century, nor can it be denied that they were driven to the necessity of 
was the celebrated Surajah Dowlah, of Black-hole memory, and one of the doing so, by a sense of their own danger. With the exception of Bombay, a 

most rapacious, tyrannical, and remorseless of the Indian princes. This ruler || Portuguese settlement, ceded to Charles I]. on his marriage to a Princess of 
at once jealous of the growing influence of the English in India, apprehensive! ithat Royal house, the English did not own a foot of ground beyond the walls of 
that the war between the English and French might introduce their warfare their Factories ; the Medical skill of the strangers had twice obtained for them, 


into Bengal, and envious of the supposed wealth in the English Factory, re- 
solved to march at ounce on Calcutta, and, whilst he should seize on what he, 
expected to be a great booty, drive the strangers out of his dominions. To a 
certain extent he succeeded in his nefarious design! Calcutta was taken, the 
Factory was ransacked and plundered, but did not contain the anticipated trea- 
sure, the English were treated with the most unrelenting cruelty, the Black-hole 


affair included, and the Bengal settlement seemed to bé entirely lost to the), 


Company. But the tables were shortly turned, upon the arrival of Col. Clive!’ 
and Admiral Watson. Calcutta was soon re-taken without the loss of a single 


bale of merchandise, and Clive gained battle after battle and town after town) 
against the treacherous and cowardly Nabob. Terms with Surrajah Dowlab |, 
were outof the question, it was determined to upset his authority and raise), 


another in his stead. Meer Jaffier was named by the English as the new Na 


bub, and the splendid victory at Plassey confirmed him in the dignity, whilst it), 


was also the greatest step towards the English dominion in Jndia. 

Whilst this was in procedure many things occurred which could not be re 
conciled to the Christian code of morality, nor is it the purpose of these arti- 
cles to defend them ; much selfishness, we will even say dishonesty and trick), 
was resorted to by persons high in authority, for sordid and personal objects.) 
For these, the actors are responsible to God and to their own consciences, but 
the advance of British power in Bengal was the result of circumstances not 
foreseen by man, and to which, we can hardly avoid reiterating, they seem to 
have been impelled as if the actors were directly the instraments of a Supreme 
Design. Nor were these imperativé circumstances yet completed. ‘The Mogul, 
whose authority as we have already observed was stil! respected in India, com- 
plied with the request of his son to be appointed viceroy of Bengal, but the 
English were bound to uphold Meer Jaffier, and the consequence was that war 
ensued, in which the Nabob of Oude and others took part with the Mogul. Af-| 
ter some fluctuations, fortune favored the British arms, which were latterly vic-| 
torious in unbroken succession, and at length the Mogul made peace on the) 
condition that the English should have the authority in Bengal, Bahar, and) | 
Orissa, with other advantages leading into the heart of Central India, upon pay- 
ment of a stipulated annual sum, of about £260,000 sterling. 

About this period also a cession was made to the English of that part of the 
Eastern coast of the Peninsula known as The Northern Circars, so that at the 
period at which we have now arrived we are to view the English power there as' 
extending half way along the Northern side of the Peninsula as far as the Bur- 
rampooter River, from thence down the entire Eastern coast to Cape Comorin 
itself, and having commanding positions on the Western side about Bombay 


‘from the grants of the Supreme power in India, certain unmunities aud exten- 
sions of privilege, but these unhappily became causes of jealousy and suspicion 
both to other foreign factors and to the native rulers themselves who were the 
\donors ; till at length both the East India Compauy at home and their servants 
abroad saw the absolute necessity of obtaining territory in India, or of breaking 
‘up and abandoning the trade there. 

They began now to strengthen their Factories, but with such precautions 
‘both as to outlay and to aspect of such things in the eyes of the Indian Princes 
as were deemed prudent, and they purchased certain offices in ludian govern- 
ment as were usually on sale, they also ought certain tracts and positions as 
were advantageous to them in trade or were sufficiently contiguous to their 
factories to help and strengthen them. War with the European neighbours 
under similar circumstances as themselves was never thought of, and it was 
solely through the intrigues of Labourdonnais, Dupleix, Bussy, Lally, and 
jothers who moved in the Indo-French affairs that the great catastrophe even- 
ituated, by which the French power in India was entirely aunihilated, and the 
‘English obtained full control and considerable dominion in the Carnatic. If 
‘ever a country was in Malvolio’s third predicamen:, of having ** honour (ruse 
upon them,” this was the case with England in India, in the result of the War 
of the Carnatic. So, also, that of Bengal, of whica we have just given a sum- 
mary. The jealousies and the rapacity of native rule incited those in power 
lo gross injustice and tyrannical cruelty. Is it the nature of mau individually, 
or of nations possessing spirit and independence, to put up with such coutumely 
and abuse of fancied power with meek submission anc resignation! No, rather 
jturn upon such reckless tyranny, avenge real wrongs, and give a lasting lesson 
‘to the aggressors of the danger of waking the sleeping lion! ‘The train o 
‘events i in this war, as well as in that of the Carnatic, displays such « series of 
'vacillation, i insincerity, treachery, cruelty, rapacity, brutality, and cow ardice, 
||towards their adversaries, and such wanton and despotic conduct among the m- 
‘selves, that they might well be considered as scourges of each other and out- 
leasts of the rest of the world, and their subjugation by British arms _socins 
evidently a just punishment on those people for their past history, as well as the 
beginning of a stupendous reform from habits which had reached the acme of 
‘infamy. 
| In viewing the degree and state of Anglo-Indian power at the period at which 
~~ have now arrived, great as it is, we contend that as England has been really 
forced into the extensive action through which we have hastily run, so is she 
irreproachable thus far on the score of ambition or of any unjust principle. Her 
arms have done much for her in obtaining this power, but her conduct in the 
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observance of treaties, her steadfast firmness in difficulties, and her deportment 
towards her enemies whether in conference with them or whether as their con- 
querors, has done much more. She taught the barbarians to fear her hostilities, 
to trust to her promises, and to desire her friendship ; and wheresoever her rule 
has been established in India an immediate amelioration of the condition fol- 
lowed. We again repeat that there are many individual acts, and also con- 
tinued conduct in individuals which cannot be defended ; but such is always 
the case in extensive and prolonged operations, particularly if they are carried on 
at a great distance from the home government. There is also a peculiarity in 
these transactions, in which the government itself has taken little more, at the 
period to which we here refer, than @ secondary part, the principals being an 
association of Merchants, sometimes wanting in unity of purpose though their 
resolutions wrought to a common object. 

Our remarks in this article have compelled us as it were to go over the same 
ground twice, but our object has been to take a condensed view of Anglo-Indian 
affairs resulting in British ascendency along the entire Eastern line of Hindoo- 
stan. In our next we shall proceed with the war in the interior of Southern 
India, which virtually gave Great Britain the sceptre of the entire Peninsula. 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Puttnarmonic Society.—We are happy to perceive that this excellent and 
prosperous Institution is getting “ into full biast”’ for the winter series of 
concerts, the first of which will take place on Saturday evening next, the 16th 
inst, at the Apollo Room. We have had occasion to know that the zeal of the 
professors engaged in this good cause is unabated, or rather that it increases 
with time ; we are well aware too that the selection of the Music and the style 
of its execution by the New York Philharmonic Society has a direct and strong 
tendency to improve the taste for this fascinating science. The advertisement 
of the Society will be found in its proper place, and such is the desire on the 
part of Subscribers for extra tickets, that we would strongly advise those who 
would carry their point therein to apply for them immediately, as there will not 
be any issued beyond the number that the room is ascertained to accommodate 

The following new Music is just published at Millet’s Music Saloon, No. 329 
Broadway :— 

“ I sigh for the hours which once were mine.’’—The words and music of this 
song are by S.C. Massett. A pretty ballad and exhibiting the composer a- 
having made rapid progress in the study of Music. 

“ Molly Carew.’’—An Irish ballad, the music by Lover, and one of those| 
which have so greatly delighted the public of late, in the course of the enter- 
tainments called ‘* Hours of Irish Minstrelsy.” 

“ Widow Machree.”—This will be recollected as one of the songs of Handy 
Andy, so celebrated in Irish novel literature. ‘The music is by Lover, and this 
ballad, like the preceding one, was popular in the “ Irish Minstrelsy” enter- 
tainments. Alas! that those entertainments are at an end, for they were most 
delightful. 


— 
Che Drama. 


Parx Tueatre.—Messrs. Placide and Maywood have been delighting the 
public in their several departments of the Drama, at this house, during the cur- 
rent week, and both of them complete their engagements with the week itself. 
Mr. Maywood took his benefit last night, and the excellent Placide concludes 
to-night with his Lord Ogleby, General Bombastes, and Uncle John. We have 
said, and were about to repeat that there are two characters which are the gems 
of his rdle, but his performance on Wednesday evening—of which more anon— 
compels us to add a third to the number of special excellencies. On Monday 
evening that sterling tragedian, Mr. Anderson, will commence a short engage- 
ment here, and will act every evening next week; at the completion of his 
round of characters we presume that the operatic rehearsals will be finished and 
we shall have Balfe's “* Bohemian Girl.” 

Mrs. Vernon's farewell benefit on Wednesday evening was what we earnest- 
ly wished it to be—an overflowing one. We thought indeed that such an ar- 
tiste and such an individual must have “ troops of friends,’ and that such an 
occasion would bring them out. This proved to be the fact ; a committee of 
friends, unannounced by name to the world, but not the less zealous on that ac- 
count, bestirred themselves manfully, a splendid host of professional names de- 
corated the bill, and our regretted favorite received something better than mo- 
ney ; she received the homage of respect for talent and worth from a crowded 
and judicious audience—and a good share of dollars into the bargain. The 
play was Sheridan's capital one of “ The Rivals,” and mark the cast! Sir 
Anthony Absolute (Piactpe), Capt. Absolute (Dyott), Faulkland (Barry), 
Bob Acres (Crisp), Sir Lucios O’Trigger (Brovenam), David (Mrrcue.e), 
Fag (Andrews), Lydia Languish (Mrs. Marper), Lucy (Miss Metron), Miss 
Melville (Mrs. Abbott), and Mrs. Malaprop by the excellent Beneficiare her 
self; the names in capitals are of those who kindly and honorably to themselves 
gave their assistance for this night, and, in addition to them, we last week men- 
tioned musical and saltatory artists who also contributed their assistance. Now, 
here it 1s that we must again refer to Mr. Placide who was truly rch in Sir 
Anthony, and made one forget that he ever acted anything else. Dyott was 
respectable as Jack Absolute, but he needed to be more sprightly and mettle- 
some; Barry’s Faulkland was gentlemanlike and as little declamatory as the 
nature of the character would allow ; the main fault of Crisp in his Acres was 

his overdoing it ; he understood the character but made it really too much of 
the nincompoop. Brougham truly acted well the Sir Lucius, for despite al] 
Irish blundering he made him a gentleman throughout ; Mitchell as David was 


jneighbourhood of Bedale or Northallerton; and Andrews was the very per- 
fection of Fag. With respect to the ladies we like the reading of Mrs. Maeder 
in Lydia, but the Mrs. Malaprop of Mrs. Vernon was the delight of our heart, 
and oft and oft did we chuckle at the mal-apropos expressions of the lady, always 
with a word really existing in the English language, but only somewhat similar 
in sound and no way allied to the intended meaning. Mrs. Vernon was com- 
pletely oppressed by the welcome which greeted her first entrance, and it was 
some moments before she could recover herself to go on with her dialogue, and 
jsimilar emotions in yet stronger degree attended her appearance before the cur- 
tain, for an adieu when called for by allinthe house May peace and happi- 
ness go with her, and may she speedily recover the health she so well deserves 
to enjoy. 

Bowery Tueatre —As last week, the regular drama as first pieces, and 
“ Rookwood ” to follow, and crowds to witness them. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—This house was filled to an absolute overflow on 
Thursday evening to witness the fine acting of Mr. Lennox as Bailie Jarvey 

being his last appearance and for his benefit. His countrymen especially 
gathered round him on the occasion ; and he must have reaped a glorious har- 
vest. This theatre continues its course of prosperity. 

Mircuety’s Oryueic Toeatre.—At this really pet house, the new piece of 
“The Magic Arrow,” by Dr. Northall, has been produced, and is very favour- 
ably received. This house, notwithstanding that it is situated in Broadway, 
and consequently in the very midst of electioneering excitements, has been filled 
every night of the election fever ;—a plain proof of the high degree of its popu- 
larity. 

Corsyn’s Tueatre.—(Nisto’s Garpen.)—The long promised Spectacle 
of * Peter Wilkins” was produced here on Thursday evening before a full 
house of fashionables, in which the ladies greatly prevailed in point of numbers. 
This piece is not new to American audiences, but upon this occasion it had the 
advantage of very beautiful scenery, and the acting of Messrs. Brougham, 
Dunn, and Stevens, to give an additional impulse to its success. It was ex- 
ceedingly well received by the audience, and bids fair for a successful run. 
There are two things, however, in which we hope to see some imp.ovement, 
first that Miss R. Shaw will curtail that tremendous redundancy of voice and 
action which now characterise her style, and secondly that there may be some 
dialogue written, and not altogether contemptible, to serve as the ‘ carpenter’s 
scenes,” which in this as in any other Spectacle must necessarily occur. The 
scenes were indeed charming, and the general effect was magnificent, and al- 
though this was the first night of a difficult piece in a new establishment, mat- 
ters went off exceedingly well. This establishment is likely to be successful, 
and that too without the aid of the Italian squabblers, who, we hear, are again 
giving themselves airs to which they have no legitimate pretensions whatever. 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Dovay Biste.—No. VI.—New York : Edward Dunigan.—This num- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Bible brings the work forward to III. Kings, chap. 
XIII. It is enriched with a beautiful engraving of “ Christ commanding to 
teach all nations,” engraved by Parker from a painting by Johaunot. 

Huns’ Mercuant'’s Macazine ror Novemper 1844 —New and valuable 
matter is continually communicated to the public through the medium of this 
clever and well conducted periodical ; the Statistics in which, particularly, de- 
serve the highest commendation. We had, however, on a former occasion te 
express pleasurabie surprise at seeing Poetry in its pages ; the present number 
has something which is so called, but which in truth is arrant doggerel. 

Tae Knickersocker Magazine ror Novemper 1844.—Many of our read- 
ers probably have heard of the homely simile “ Like a cat in a tripe-shop,”’ 
we are placed in a somewhat similar predicament, in endeavouring to pick out 
the most choice morsel of the many delicate ones here presented to our taste. 
The “ Knickerbocker” at all times good, is here almost too good, but as we 
must either make a choice or starve, we shall say that “ The Editor’s Table 
is rich and racy. We have picked abit from thence to-day, and invite our 
friends to partake with us. They will enjoy the dainty. The present No. of 
“The Polygon Papers” likewise is excellent. 
Tue Wanpverino Jew.—No. V.—New York: Harper & Brothers.—This 
work, considered by many as the chef d’@uvre of Eugene Sue is in steady pro- 
gress, and continues to be popular in general estimation. 


MODERN MISERIES. 

Turning into a shop to avoid a man you do not wish to see, and find that you 
have “dropped in’’ upon a tradesman who had changed his residence, and to 
whom you have long owed a not very “little account.” 
Going moodily and half starved, after a day badly spent in fruitless dinner- 
hunting, to your Club, and on asking for “ the joiut,” to have a leg of mutton 
brought you which has, like Cato’s son, done its duty, and stood the cuts-and- 
‘omes-again of half-a dozen hungry members. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—THIRD SEASON—1844-1845. 
4 ee Government of the New York Philharmonic Society begs leave to announce to 
to the Subscribers, that the First Concert of the present Season will take place at 
the Apollo Rooms, on Saturday evening, Nov. 16, at 8 o’clock precisely 
Subscribers who wish to make use of their privilege to pol cares two extra tickets at 
$1:50 each, can obtain such by applying to Messrs. Scharfenberg and Luis, 36] Broadway 


Franklin Street. 
n.9-2t.*)} By order: WM. SCHARFENBERG, Secretary. 


a, FORTE AND SINGING.—A Lady from England, whose Musica! education 
was received from the celebrated J. B. Cramer and Mr. Geo: Kollman, desires to 
obtain a few select Pupils for instruction in Music and Singing. e best attention will 
be paid to their acquiring a thorough knowledge of the principles of Music and correct 


im truth “canny Yorkshire,” he must have drawn his earliest breath in the|} 


fingering. Apply at 730 Greenwich Street, or a line addressed *‘ Music” and left with 
Mr. A.D. Paterson, Editor of this Paper, or with A. Stodart, Esq., 361 Broadway, will 
have prompt attention. N.9-tf. 
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PARK THEATRE. 
ONDAY EVENING, Nov. 11, 1844.—Ist night of ANDERSON’S Engagement 


**Hamiet,” and a variety ot Eotertainments. 
TUESDAY—2d night of Mr. ANDEKSON’S Engagement—“ The Lady of Lyons,” aud 


ther Entertainmests. 
WEDN ESDAY night of Mr ANDERSON’S Engagement—“ Gisippus,” and other 


tertainments. 
night of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engagement—*“ Much Ado about No- 


thi ” 
FRIDAY and SATURDAY—S' ii and 6th nights of Mr. ANDERSON’S Engagemenc— 
“ The Patrician’s Dauguter.” 


“4 LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, a fwil sett of Volumes of the Albion trom the), 
commencement of 1833; they are in geod order and will be sold at a reasunable 


rate. Addiess D. b, at this Office Si.25-t!. 


jer GILLUTT’S CRUTON PEN—a~ new article, which for elasticity and deli- 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr.Giljott. It possesses a greater) 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus smaking of a wore durable charac-) 


ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al] sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following poiuts of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siang. 
Hariem Kiver. 
View of the Jet at * 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most — of any offered to the Aimerican pubiic. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’s AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barre! Pen, com- 


bining stren with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
ine HENRY JESSOP, 91 Joun-st. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 


UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marie Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric) 


Signal Book, having supplied above two thousand saii of American vessels, 1uciud- 
ing the Goverumeut Vesseis of War and Kevewue Cutters, informs the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and ‘Trading interests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Tetegrapu Flags, with vesiguating Telegraph Numbers, and Signal Books fur Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Steamboats, for Fifteen dollars, complete for cvn- 


versation, 


Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratuitous use of their 
building tor tne purpose of facilitating the operatio: s of his Semaphoric Telegraph sys-| | 


tem of Marine Signals, and in conjunction with Mr. A. A. LeeGer, of the Teiegrapiis in 


RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York, dealer inimported Havana and Principe 
| e Segars in all theirvariety. Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manulacturers, and manufac- 
ures acco. Ap. 20-ly. 


\ALTO, MONTREAL.—Mr. FARQUHAR respectiuily announces to the citizens of 

New York on the eve of visiting Montreal, together with bis Canadiar Patrons, that 

\ue 1s prepared at all hours to accommodate the travelling public. His viends are of the 

irst quality, bis Liquors, Wines, &c., of the premier bratius. Mint Juleps, Sherry Cob- 

blers, and every taucy drink ondemand. Lovsters, Oy-te:>, Turtle, &c., received every 

{Friday per Express line. Mr. F. having been in the busine>s tor some years, flaitezs him- 
‘self he ca meet the wishes of the most fastidious 

ee Booms are attached to the Establishimen!, being the only ones in Monvreal. 

| Ag rm 


LET COMMON SENSE HAVE WEIGHT. 
| COSTIVE and DYSENTERIC time, with cold, cough and sore throat in Child) 
in some cases Scarlet Fever, and with utfanis Summer Complaints and Scariet Ra 
with Sweiimg and Tumors of the neck. 

In these complaints no remedy can be compared to (he BRANDRETH PILLS, andi 
jis solemn duty on the part of parents Lo their clhildicn, that they have recourse to them 
jatonce, if given at the commencement, there necd be ne ‘ear as to the result, and at 
jany period of the disease, there is no medicine wiuch will eacrcise a more health-re- 
jstoring power. 
| In Costiveness, or the opposite disease Dysent iy, the dese should be sufficiently large 
remove morbid accumulations, and the Pilis wiil have theiurther good effect to restore 
jbealthy secretions in these important orgars, and remove the nicgular distribution of 
\blood from the head, liver, and other parts , 1 lect will equalize the circulation, by the 
abstraction of the impure humors from the stem generaliy. 
| In affections of the throat and bowels, | cannot loo strongly recommend the external 
‘use of the BRANDRETHU LINIMENT, 10 will materially expedite the cure. There is no 
outward remedy at all to be compared to this Linunent, which hes the eflect of takin 


out inflammation wherever it isapplied. Incases of Fever and Ague the BRANDRET 
PILLS are a never-faiiing Cure, the tirst cose snuuld be large, sufficient to have a brisk 
jefiect, afterwards two Pills nigot and morving, and cold Pennyroyal tea,a cup full, 


say two or three timesaday. The cure is sure. 
| Remember, the great blessing the BRAN DK LT PILLS secure to the human body, is 
PURE BLOOD. 
| When your blood is once pure nothing in the shape of food will hardly come amiss ; 
/nothing will sour upon your stomach ; you may Cul anything in reason; end the greater 
ivariety of food the better blood Is made. Ail whohave Weak stomachs, whe are cyspep- 
‘tic, or I» any way affected im body, should without delay resort to BRANDRETH'’S 
‘PiLLS—which will ingeed strengthen the ile ciple, aud by perseverance with them, 
entirely renew the whole body ; the materials now init good, will be kept so; those bad, 
displaced and removed. Good Bivod cannot m-ke bau bone or bad flesh. And bear in 
mind, the BRANDRETH’S PILLS surely purily the Blood 

The following case trom Col. J. thughes of Jackson, Obio, am mber of the Ohio Le- 
jgislature, will no doubt be read with interes! by sunitarly affected. 

Cure of violent periodical pain in the heed. A thousanu persons can be referred to in 


Wall-street, at the Narrows, and tne Highianas, it is contemplated to furuish the several) 


Pilot Boats with sets of the Marine Signals, by which means, the earliest information of 


vessels’ arrivals will be announced from the offing, andthe Telegra; h Numbers displaye | 


at the Merchants’ Exchange, as soon as aunounced from below. 

Vessels ou approaching the land from Sea, are requested to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flying until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below. 

Sigual Book (a pocket edition) wiilbe furnished each owner of ell those vessels in Lhe 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flags, gratuitously. ’ 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, ana Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A. 
Legget, Merchants’ bxchange, and by the undersigned, at the Mariue Surveyor’s Uffice, 
67 Wall-street. JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprictor. 

New York, Sept. 1., 1844. 

BD? P.S. Ships’ and Barques’ numbers are displayed with a pendant above —Schooners’, 
below —Brigs’, alone. Sp. 7. 

R. JOHN A. KYLE, teacher of the Flute and Pianoforte, announces to Amateurs 
and the Public generally, that he gives instruction on the above instruments, eilher 
at home, or at the houses of his Pupils. 

Mr. J. A. Kyle will also give instruction in the art of accompanying, illustrating and 
giving practice to the Pupils by accompanying them with the Fiute. 

For Terms, &c. &., apply to his residence, 41 Forsyth Street, just above Walker. 

0.12-1m. 

ENTLEMEN’S AND LADIES’ SUPERFLUOUS CLOTHING —Gentlemen or fa- 
milies desirous of converting into cash their superfluous or cast-olf clothing wil! 
obtain from the subsc:iber the highest Cash Prices. 

To families or gentiemen quilting the city or changing residence, having effects of the 
kind to dispose of, will find it much to their advantege to send for the subscriber, who 
will attend them at their residence by appointment. 

H. LEVETT, Office No. 2 Wall-street, and at 470 Iudson-st. 

Orders through the Post-office ,or otherwise, will be punctually attended to. (O.51m* 


ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, i7th Street, 4th Avenue, (Umon Square), N.¥., has al 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
esteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Nerbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c 


Gentlemen supplied with experienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-tf. 


O AMATEURS ON THE FLUTE.—Mr. Barton, (pupil of the late C. Nicholsen,) 
respectfully begs to announce that it 1s his intention to give instruction on the Flute 
Mr. Barton piofesses to teach according to the method purified by the celebrated master, 
Charles Nicholson. 
Forterms and particulars application may be made at Signor Godone, Music Store, 
rBoadway, and Mr. Stoddari’s Tianoforte manufactory. Jan, 20-tf. 


J BLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Seexman etreets,) Ne 


U> Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 
U> Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 


| \this city, who have been cured of a similas alliucuion. 
Jackson, U1, Aug. 1, 1844. 
| Dr. B. Brandreth,—Sir,— That the greatest good may be done to Lhe greatest number, 
_Liake pleasure in informing you that for six or se. en years prot to 184” | suffered inces- 
santly with anervous headache. | applied to the must cmiuvent physicians im Ohio for 
‘reliel, but received none whatever. being much pri judiced to all patent medicines. 
refused to use your Pilis; finally my head che tmcieased eaily ; | as a jast resort, and 
jeven without faith, bought a box of your Veg: table Universal Mills. On going to bedi took 
|5 pills, next night 3, next 1; skipped two nights and repeated the dose—I found imme- 
‘diate :eliet. Two or three times since I have been partiady attacked, | again applied to 
your Pills and ail was forthwith well. Leannet speck loo hignly of your Pills, for nothing 
relieved me but them. May you live long tv enjoy the pleasure it must be to you to know 
and feel that day unto day aad night unto night, you are relieving the pains and diseases 
\of the human family. Yours truly, J. HUGHES. 
| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Birosdway, 274 Bowery, and 24] Hudson-st. ; 
|Mrs. Booth, 5 Market-st., Brooklyn; James Wilson, Jersey Cily ; and by one Agent in 
almost every town in the United States, who have a cettincate of Agency. (Ag.17. 


THOMAS H. CHAMBERS, 
(Formerly Conductor to Dubos 4 Stodart,) 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 385 BRVUADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
N.B.—AIl Piano Fortes sold at this Establisiv-ent are warranted to stand the action of 
any climate. May 1l-6m. 


REAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. LAW AGENCY.—THOMAS WARNER, No. 
| 18 City Hall Place, New York, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Solicitor and Coun- 
in Chancery, &c. &c., begs to wform his tmeuds anu the Public generally, that he has 
just returned from 4 business tour throuch england, Wales awl Scotland. That from 
jhaving been for severai years engaged in the practice uf the Law in London. and for the 
past Six years Similarly ev.gaged in New Yok, he flatiers himself he is fully competent 
jto conduct such Law business in England and parts sdjacent, as persons from the Old 
\Country,and their descendanis, msy wisn to be attended to; and with this view, T. W. 
jon his recent journey made arrangements with sumo of the most eminent Lawyers in 
eshens partgof England and Scot.and, whereby T. W. has been able to secure the most 
efficient Agents and Correspondents in those places 

| T. W. therefore begs :o offer his service s to Europeans and others, who may need 
|fessional assistance, in relation to any kied of legal business in the Old World, —~ +t 
jSures such as may Choose to favour him with their patronage, that the most anexcep- 
|tionable references will be fu:nisbed, if requi cd, ana every vecessary guarantee given 
|that business Confided to bis care will be alte.ded to, and with industry, skill, 
and fidelity, and on most reasonable terns St 


McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, 
T= ESTABLISHMENT situated near the intersection of Whitesboro and Genesee 
Streets, on the site of the old Burchard place, one of the oldest tavern stands in this 
section of the State,has lately been opened for the reception of guests, under the super, 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

And it is believed that the accommedations it affords are such as to induce the travelli 


May 27-3m 
INDIGESTION 
MOST PREVALENT IN WARM WEATHER. 
Use Parr’s Life Pills where Health is a Desideratum. 

MPORTANT TO FAMILIES.—In no season does the blood and secretions of the hu- 
man system undergo more striking change than in the fall of the year. If we turn 

to Nature, the changes in the vegetable world are found to be not only strikingly analo- 
| an but to have a strong influence on tne healthy or diseased condition of the body 
Tom the decay of autumu, andthe morbid and deathlike state of winter, there springs 
new liie and beauty. The effect of this decreased activity in a!l inanimate matter, as 
well as on our physical system, renders the u-e of some simple medicine—especially to 
those of a slender constitution —of absolute importance. This is the time effectually to 
assist nature in renewing and strengthening the power of the vital organs. Of these 
functions, hone have a more intimate connection than the stomach and liver. The pre- 
sence of food in the stomach, and the healthy operatioa of the digestive powers, furnish 
the only natural stimulant to the liver. But whenever the coatings of the former be- 
come weak and morbid, bo:h the quantity and quality of the secretions are greatly mo- 
dified ; the natural stimulus is diminished—the bile is improperly secreted, ana disease of 
the liver, or chronic affections in one form or another, are almost sure to follow. lo this 
critical condition, to give a healthy tone to the stomach, and to free the blood of its im- 
— thereby préventing months, and it may be years, of suffering, Parr’s Lire 
ILLs are a perfectly Fen le and effectual medicine. Its celebrated author was for more 

y 


than a century not cnly a close and constant student of the mecicinal properties of plants, 
but of their adaptation to the cure of every class of internal diseases Although in early 
life a ently a hopeless invalid, the use of this medicine restored and continued him ia 
health and vigor to the extreme age of 152 years. These Pills are exceedingly mild so 
to children as well as adults with the utmost 
yin 8 res) n use,thou 
s are constantly testif rag pect over most of the vegetable medicine i , 

The Proprietors have sedulously avoided that system of puffing so generally resorted 
to, yet their Pills have won a degree of popular favor unexampled in the history of any 
family medicine. 1!t is now — twelve months since they established their agency i 
the United States, and the monthly sales are exceeding upwards of ten thousand boxes. 
They give these as simple facts, wishing the medicine to rest alone on its intrinsic value. 
pa going = sea should be without them. Families having once used them will al- 

as 


Sold Retail b 


public, if they desire GOOD FARE,PROMPT ATTENDANCE, , well lighted, 
jell ventilated apartments, to make it their home during their stay in the city. 

The House and Furniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erecied last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has eudeay ured in ail its internal 
ments to embrace every modern improvement designed to contnbute to the comfortand 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious ai! couvenient. A considerable 
jpart of the House has been apportioned into Parlors witi: siccping rooms and Closets at- 
jtached. They are situated in pleasant parts of the I!vuse, und in finish and general ar- 
agement are inferior to no apartments of a similar char. te: iaany Hotel Westof New 


Yor. 
In each department of ag me) +4 4 the proprietor has secur: d ‘he services of experienced 
jand competent assistants, and be is confident that in #/! c.-es. (uose who with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his House uirs..\isved, either with theiz fare, 
"7 rods distant / th of the Eastern and 
“McGreeor House” ts a few the ern 
| Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and South@rn St» ‘ices. who desire 
{to remain in the city during the stoppage of the Cars 01: ), can at all times be accommo- 
\dated with warm Meals. Porters will always be in attewa: ce at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet Boats tu convey Baggage to the House, {ive of charge. 
I? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yorv's and Stables, for the accommoda 


tion of those who sesmney with their own conveyances. 
Utica, Nov. 1, 1843. JAMES Mcu ROGCOR, (Mar. 9-tf. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON RAILROAD LINE. 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER. 

D “ei (oyete ys excepted,) at 5 o’clock, P.M., from pier No. 1 North River, foot of 

ry Place. 
The Steamboat WORCEST J. H. Vande 
nesday and F ER, Capt. rbilt, will leave every Monday, Wed- 

e Steamboat CLEOPATRA, Capt. J. K. Dustan, uesda urs- 
aay Cap will leave every T y, Th 

assengers for Boston will be forwarded by Railroad without change of cars baggage, 
immediately on tineir arrival at Allen’s Point. 

For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 


Or of D. HAYWOOD, Freight Agent for this line, at the office on the wha 
N.B —All persons are f trusting any one on account of the above boats or owners, 
May 11-tf. 
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72 The Anglo ‘American. Novemser 9. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF 1 HE BLOOD, and every symptom. Aud when men of 

OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, NAMELY: BRANDKETH's PILLs for the cure of their maiadies. And those who have doneso have 

not bad cause tur repentance with reference thereto. These Pills are, indeed, quietiy 

Scrofula, or King s Evi/, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous al the relapie oO! mankind ; fur Who use them accordance With 
Sore Eyes, , piimied airecuons, find s0 much benefit Indivieually, th 

orm or eller, Se of versally celebrated Pills take out of the Lody all uiveasec, decayed, or unhealthy parti- 

Joints, Stublorn Ulcers, Syphilatic Symptoms, Sciatica, or Lumbago, and «es ; they eradicate everyihing the hutoan body contiary Lo ts healthy coneltion. 


Diseases arising from an Injudicious Use of Mercury, Ascites, or Dropsy. No waiver “ how 10m duration Lue Complaint may have been, there ls every chance of 
4 recovery when tue Pills are Commenced with, and it is ulletiy Impossible tor them to 

Also, Chronic Constitutional Disorders wiii be Removed by this Preparation. injure ; pearly @ century's use has proved them innoce nt as bread, a all powerful for 

If there be a picasure on earth which superior beings Cannot enjoy, and one which lucy Lie removal of disease, whether Chrome or recent, Infectious or otherwise. We have 
might almost euvy nen Lie possession of is the power of relieving pall. HOW jay account settle with ourselves as regards (he >ieasures and pains ot fife. It is soon 
solung, then, is the Consciousness of haviug Lhe instrument of rescuing |lousalids yrated. Suppose you are higuiyfavoured vy nature, having a sound mind in sound 
from misery to those who possess it. Wat an amount of suflering has been relieved ogay, the jot of but few. You cannot but ve affected when you observe so much suffer. 
and what a still greater awount of suflering cau be prevented vy the use of Salids’s Sal- jing thom bodiiy infirmity around you ; whieh neither riches nor the palliative preserip- 
saparilia! The unfortunate victim of hereditary disease, with swoilen glands, contract’- ot physicians are able to obviate. Even the best health is insecure unless a cer- 
ed sinews, and bones half carious, has been restored to health and vigor. ‘The serolu- jain remedy can be used when the first advances of sickness comes on. If then you 
lous patient, covered with ulcers and loatusome to aud to his attendants, bas woujd avoid this state ot Lhiugs,and you are anxious to secure your oww health, your 


| been made whole. Hundreds of persons, who had groaned hopelessly lor years under judgment, and a jong Vigorous vid uge, take randreth’s Pills; with them you can ne- 
cutaneous and glandular disorders, chronic rheumatism, and maby other ‘yer err; and you Wili avole all (he miseries of an infirm, ailing existence. Let every 
nT springing from a derangement of the secretive organs and the circulauon, have been gue whose health is hol periect take (hem dally for one month; instead of Weakening 

Me | te raiseu as it were from tie tauk Of disease, and How withregenerated constitulion, gladly |you, you will find all your faculties of mind ana body improved . all kinds of food will 

iw Wee testily to the efficacy of this inesumable aration. give you pleasure, and hone Whatever will disagree with you. Your digestion will pre- 
; } The following interesting case 1s pres ad the reader livited to its careiul peru- ceed smoothly and pleasaully, your stomach will not require the assistance of wine, vit- 

sal. Comment on such evidence is . ters, of Grams; in fact, you will svon learn these tings are injurious. The reason it is 
nid New York, July 25, 1544. easy to expinin: Digestion is effected solely by the -oivent power ot the bile. This bile 

te ; Messrs. Sands :—Geuts I consider it bi act of justice to you Lo state the lollow- |is imacie by, ana secreted from the bloud. It 1s produced by the same operation from the 
re ; ing facts in reference to The great benefit | have received in the Cure of ah obstinate) ojood as ix the growth of the body, or any part thereof, as Lhe bones, Lue hair, the eye, 
TANCEROUS ULCER OW breast. jor the nails. By the use of Branudreth’s you expel out of the voay those corrups 

was alvended eighteen moutas by a regular and skilful physician, assisted by the ad- numours which impede aigestion, and cramp nature ip ail ber Operations. Those hu- 
vice and counsel of one of our most abie and experienced surgeons, without the least mours which produce Cancer, Rheumatism, Consumption, Piles, and, in fact, ail the 

wae benefit whatever. All the various metiods of Lreating Cancer Were resorted lo: for hve ory catalogue of diseases to which Humanity is subject, but which are reducible to one, 

vf weeks in succession my breast was burned with Caustic tree times a day, and lor six it /impuRITY OF BLooD. Custom tias designalcd the name ot the disease vy the place upon 

Ww : was daliy syringed with a weak solution of nitiie acid, and the cavity of literal ulcer |winceh the impurity of the blood setties, or deposites itself; thus, upon the lungs, Con- 
iP was so large that it heid overan ounce of the solution, The Doctor probed the ulcer |sumption, upon the muscies, Rhenmatism ; i! upon the kin, Erysipelas and Leprosy ; 


and examined the bone, aud said the disease was advancing :apidiy lo the lungs, and i! ypen the knee, 2 White Swelling ; and wherever pain is (elt, or any feeling iv any pat 
I did not get speedy relief by meaicine or an operation the resu.t would ve fatal | was jot the contrary Lo heaith, there the jimpurity of the blood Is endeavoring to establish tts 
advised to have the breast iaid open and the bones examined, but finding no relief! from) ey)) influence. So in Cosiiveness it is occasioned by tne impurity of tne blood, which 
What had been done and feeling that | was rapidly getting worse, | almost vespaired Of pas become seated upon the muscies of Lue bowels, and Which prevents the proper ac- 
recovery and cONsidered iy Case Neary hopeless. e be tion of the bile Lo produce the daily evacuation of morbid deposites. But ali these effects 
Seeing various testimonials and ce:tifcates of cure by the use of ** Sanps’s SaRsaPa- jut impure viood are cured or preveated by ‘he use of BRANDRETH's PILLs. Ina word, 
RILLA,” in cases suniiar Lo my own, | conciuded to try a few bottles, several Of Wich’ they will give the power and Vigor to the human constitution it was intended to have 
were used, but from the long, deep-seated Character of my ulsease, produced No very de- hy nature, and which It possessed belore the absurd novions of tae great acVantages of 
cided change ; considering tiis as the only probable cure tor my case, | persevered, until | Tonic or bracing, and mineral medicines were ucted upon. Instead of finding your di- 
the disease was eulirely cured. it is HOW Over eleven montis since the Cure Was vextive powers and strength diminish, ws you will ve told by doctors and other Interested 
pleted ; there is not the slightest appearance of a return. J therefore pronounce myself yersons, you will find your strength and digestion daily improve, and all the energies of 
WELL and the cure entirely effected by “* SANDs's SARSAPARILLA,” a3 | (ook no other medi- your mine and body more lively and vigorous, You will soon perceive that you are 
cine of any kind during tne time I was using tt, nor have | taken any since. Pivase @XCUSE every day adding Lo your Well being by the simple operation of evacuating from your body 
this lung deferred acknowledgment, which | tank it my duty lo make. Your vaiuabie phe nvzivus humours of the blood, the source of ali the pain and misery experience d in the 
Sarsaparilia cured me, with the diessing ot Dive Providence, when nothing else Could, quman booy Such is the benign operation of Hrandreth’s Pills, that they only take out 
and | feei myseif under lasting obligationsto you. Ican say many things | cannot wrile, of the body what is hurtful to It, Lins producing its purification and its perfect health. 
and | do most respectfuily usvite ladies afflicted as | have been to call upon me and Lwill The Brandreth Pills are the best meaicine for taimilies and schouls. No medicine is 
satisfy them fully of the Wuth as stated above, and many olher things 1 reference Lo the jso well adap ed for the occésional sickness of children. By lavieg (wer in the honse, 
case. NANCY J. MILLER, and giving (hem when the first symptoms show themselves, the sickness will be the 
218 Sullivan-st., next door to tie Methodist Church. (affir of only a few hours, and in scarlet fever, measies, aud worms, there Is no medi- 
The following extract from a letter just come to hand will be read with interest. The cine so safe and so sure to cure. It is ail (hat sould De used, or ongnt to be used. | 
writer, Mr. Almy, a gentieman of the first respectability, Justice of the P ace, &c. speak as a father, aud trom experience 
The patient suffered for years with Fever Sores on his iegs, and could find no relief until Ladies should use Brandreth’s Pills frequentiy. They will insure them from severe 
he used Sands’s Sarsaparijla. Mr. Aly, writing at the request and on behalf of the pa |sickness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth 
tient, Jonathan Hairis, says— Pills are harmless. They increase the powers of liie—they do not depress them. Fe- 
Gentiemen- |i has once more become my duty to communicate to you the situation of males wil! find them to secure thatstate of health which every mother wishes to en- 
Mr. Harris, aud you may rely upon it | do so with the ulmost pieasure. Mr. ilarris says JOY. In costiveness, so often prevaientat an interesting period, the Brandreth Pilis are 
thatfour of his sures are eutirely healed up, and the rematder are fast doing so. Me (4 sale and effectual remedy 
further says that he has no pain lu the affectea limb whateve:—tnat lis sleep Is of the Taere is no Medicine so safe as this; it 1s more easy than castor oil, and is now gene-- 
most refreshing nature, and his health im every respect very much tmproved—so visible rally used oy humerous ladies during their coufuement, to the exclusion of all other 
is the change that all who see him exclaim, “ whata change!” aud earnestly inquire purgatives ; and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purity 
what he has been doing! He has gained in flesh very much, aud is able to work at his) (he blood, and carry off \he corrupt humours of the body, In 4 manner so simple as to 


trade,—which is that of ashoemaker— without any inconvenience. ‘This isthe -ubstance give every day ea-e and pleasure. 
Man will be born to-day of bliss, compared to what has hitherto been his lot, weighed 


of his narrative—but the picture | cannot in any way here do justice to, The manner, 
the gratitude, the faith, anu the exhilarating effect upon his spirits, you can but faintly |down as Ve has been by disease, infirimiues, and suffering, which no earthly power knew 
imagine. Le requests me to say he will come and see you as surely as he lives. May /now to alieviate vnul this aiscovery was presented tothe world. The weak, the feebie, 
God continue to biess your endeavours to alleviate the miseries of the human family, is) the iofirm, the nervous, the delicate, are ina few days strengthened by their operation, 
the fervent prayer of your sincere frend. " a‘ 2nd the worst complaints are removed by perseverance, without the expense of a phy- 
HUMPHREY ALMY, Justice of the Peace. sician. Adapted to ail circumstances and situations, they are the best medicine ever in 
Brooklyn, Conn., July 10, 1844. vented far families, or to lake lo sea, preventing scurvy and costiveness, requiring no 
Baltimore, June 10, 1844. jchange of diet, particular iegimen, or Care against aking colds. 
Mosars. Sands —Gents—Most cuseriully do 1 add to the humerous testimonials of in ine United sister al was purchase ior 
d the year with a scrotulous al- e ale, 
4 -eving the cestroyea, not, ho has veen, heve, ho countlerieit o Hew labels, and it is to be 
money by the miseries of mankind. 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so loose that it would not have been a hard task ee B. BRANDRETH. M.D 
out with a slight jerk—such were my feelings and sufferings at Lis tine that | M.D. 
1 ret physicians in the city, but with||,, Principal Brandrethian Office, 241 Broadway, New York. The retail offices are 241 
little benefit thing | heard of was tried, but ail proved of no service, and asa Mrs. is in Brooklyn, No. Market-st., 
. ; ¢ ud J. Wilson, Main street, Jersey City. Parker, Broad-street, Newark. Price 25 cts. 
last resort was recommended a chauge of air; but this like other remedies, did no good ; ~ 
the disease continued gradually to increase untii my whore body was affected. But, tull Ish, 
thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilia. | pro- te Bed Printing onthe Lopand Bottom Label. Onevery Baz of Geanine 
cured from your agent iu this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six vottles, and in less time than Brondieth Pills, BENJAMIN BRANDRETH'S PILLs Is printed over Two Hundred times in 
three months was restured to health and happiness Your Sarsapariila alone effected Remember lo see to tus, afd you will hot be deceived 
the cure, and with a desire that the aillicted may no longer suffer, but use the right me- ad 
dicine and be free from uisease, with feelings of joy and gratitude, | remain your friend RA!LKOAD HOTEL, St., 4th Avenue, Yorkville THOMAS F. LENNOX 
DANIEL MCCONNIKAN. late of the Chatham Theatre, respectfully announces to his friends his new location 
Any one desirous to know further particulars will fiad me at my residence in Front-st., \y Yorkville. The Cors stop hourly on weekaays ond half houriy on Sundays. 
where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this cure. This Establishment will be found one ot the most suiabie snd convenient stopping 
DANIEL McCONNIKAN. en roude to the AQUEDUCT,—that greatest of modern scientific achievements,— 
Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConmkan, and made oath) qnd which is within two minutes walk of the R, R. Hotel. 
5 v . the P ft —s — | Liquors, Wines, &c., of a superior quality, are constantly on hand ; also, Oysters, 
ustice of the Peace of the City o timore. | 
Gallatin, Tenn., Feb. 27, 1844. | 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands.—Gents —I have just received « letter from my father in| An excelient Quoit Ground is attached to the House, together with other Amuse- 
Russellville, Ky., who wishes to purchase some of your a i have no a |ments. 
he can be the means of selling a grest deal, as it has performed a wonderful cure in his |---| a - _- 
family. Last Decemver | was sent tor to see my sister before she died, she having been) | _ OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 
| [HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpooi will hereafter be despatched in the following 


in poor heaith for some two or three years, and at the time | went over to see her, she 3 
was at the point of death with the scarlet fever, and a cancerous affection of the bowels, | order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship Will sail on the 
1 carried over with) succeeding day, viz :— 


of the facts contaimed in the foregoing 


Cakes, ice Cream, and every delicacy of the Season. 
Private Rooms tor Parties. 


; from which her physician thought she could not possibly recover : beg 
' me a bottle of peas Gantupadsa ond with the pr ae of her physician she commenced) | Ships. Masters. Days of Ss iling from New| Days of Sailing from 
taking it that night. ! remained with her three days, and left her rapidly unproving. Her York Liverpool. 
2 husband sent a boy home with me for more of the Sarsaparilla. | sent one dozen bottles |Cambridge, Ww. C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Novel6, Mar. 16 
; which I believe willetfect an entire cure. My father writes me to thal effect, and wishes England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct, 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
| }Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov..1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 


Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail,and for exportation, by A.B. & D. Sands, Europe, A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. I, i 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
wholesale Druggists, No. 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, and77 East Broadway, N. York. New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Aprill€ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June | 
Sold aiso by Jon Holland & Vo., Montreal, John Musson, Quebec, J. W. Brent, King-)|Columbus, |G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1\Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
ston, T. Brickle, Hamilton, S. T. Urquhart, Toronto, Canaga, agents for the Proprietors Yorkshire, (new) |D. G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 
by special appointment. | Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 

Price $! per buttie, six botiles for $5. | dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vesse!s in the trade. 

The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sand’s Sarsaparilla that, | The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis- est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and conv of p ngers 
easesto which the human frame is subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsaparilia, and take Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 
no other. Ag.3. || The price of pa outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 

| |descriptioa will be —. —_ exception of wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 
* WELLMAN, WEBSTER AND NORTON, || Neither the captains or the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
COMMISSION AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
No. 75 Camp-street, New Orleans. For freigit or passage, apply to 
L.J Webster, A. L. Norton, H. B. Wellman. GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-street, or 
Reference—G. Merle, Esq., Wilson & Brown and Lee Dater & Miller, N. Y. C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-ship, N. Y., 
Aug. 36-11. Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpoo 


through me to procure an «gency for selling your valuab:e medicine to that neighbour- | l 
J. M. OWENS. ||Montezuma,(new) A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16, 16 Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 
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